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A 30-ACRE HOP YARD, NEARLY READY TO PICK if ) 
(") This is from-a photograph of the Pleasanton hop fields in California, where the harvest will begin soon after the middle ff ) 
of August this year. In Washington and Oregon, picking will not begin much before September 1, but this season in New 


( | York the first picking will begin about August 20 or 25, in England about the same time, and in Europe a little earlier. Abroad, ) 
| the harvest usually lasts through three weeks, as more care is taken there to have early, medium, and late varieties to ' 
( | thus extend the harvest. In America, the bulk of the harvest is over in12 to 15 days, but owing to very early or very back- f ) 
\ - ward yards, hop picking may cover over a month. American Agriculturist will fully report the conditions and prospects of j 
' the hop crop in the future asin the past. The remarkable accuracy of our hop reports in years past has been worth many {) 
dollars to all intelligent growers and dealers. Last fall, for instance, we pointed out in August the conditions which within 1 

f) afew months caused hops to nearly double in value. ( )) 
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Fair Crop Promise. 


Corn IngurED By DrovtH~Oats DISAPPOINT- 
ING—WHEAT SHOws SOME SHRINKAGE BUT 
YIELDING WELL. 

Returns from county correspondents 
show that the month of July was decidedly 
unfavorable for all crops. In the great cen- 
tral valleys it was a month of little rain 
and moderately high temperatures, and as 
a result of this combination there is a 
shrinkage in crop possibilities in almost 
every line of production. 

The condition of the corn crop on Aug 1 as 
averaged from county returns is 85.6against 
91.0 on July 1. The condition a month 
ago was low, and this further decline is ev- 
idence of a Serious and permanent impair- 
ment of the crop outlook. The low con- 
dition a month ago was the result of the 
late start and small growth of the plant 
at that date. During the month passed not 
only was there no recovery, but as a re- 
sult of drouth over some of the most im- 
portant. districts there was further sharp 
loss. The present low condition represents 
permanent damage. 

In this connection a feature not to be 
overlooked-is the fact that the states suf- 
fering the most damage are those states 
that,are most prominent as sources of com- 
mercial corn, and that inside of state lines 
the districts most affected are the counties 
that rank highest as corn producers. While 
the general average of the crop iS reduced 
for the month by only 5.4 points, the real 
ter is the change in the important 
states. Taking the seven surplus states it 
appears that the present average for the 
group is only 79.1 against 88.1 a month 
ago, and 85.0 a year ago. 

The rains received just at the close of 
the month while not covering the whole 
territory, which was dry, were yet sufficient 
to greatly relieve conditions, but will not 
restore the damage already suffered. In 
Nebraska, Kansas and Illinois, where 
drouth did most damage the dry weather 
came at a time when the corn was in tas- 
sel and silk and was severe enough to kill 
the tassel. While rains may now restore 
the appearance of the stalk, it does not 
follow that the crop is at all benefited. 
With the tassel dead and the silk dried out, 
the hope of corn is gone. On this account 
it may be expected that the rate of yield 
when harvest shall have revealed it will 
be smaller than appearances indicate. 

It is too early to assume any knowledge 
of probable crop results, but in view of the 
decrease in acreage, the uneven position of 
the crop, and the loss from drowning out 
in depressions in the fields over a wide ter- 
ritory, the damage from drouth, the late- 
ness of the crop and the generally unfa- 
vorable conditions that have surrounded 
the crop from the start, it is safe to assume 
that the total yield will fall materially be- 
low that of last year. 

DISAPPOINTING OATS CROP. 

On July 1, the condition of the oats crop 
was reported at 93.3, a promise which in 
connection with the large acreage seemed 
to insure a crop of exceedingly liberal pro- 
portions. Betweén that date and the time 
of harvest the crop in the great belt of 
states from Illinois westward met with ser- 
ious disaster. The heavy growth of blades 
and good straw went for nothing, under a 
severe and widespread visitation of rust 
and blight. The weather conditions which 
were developing rust just in the few clos- 
ing days of wheat growth had a longer 
time to work in the oat fields. This visit- 
ation coupled with severe attacks of blight, 
the result of the intense heat, just at time 
of filling, caused a shrinkage in the pros- 
pective oats op of nearly 20 per cent in 
the states of leading production. Nor was 
this loss in quantity the only damage. A 
considerable portion of the crop harvasted 
was shrunken and light in wight. Taken 
as a whole, the crop is the shortest in quan- 
tity and lightest in weight of any harvest 
in recent years except in 1896. 

To appreciate the extent of the damage to 


the crop it may be noted that since July 1 
there has been a loss in condition in Ohio 
and Michigan of 10 points, 6 in Indiana, 25 
in Illinois, 8 in Wisconsin, 11 in Iowa, 27 in 
Missouri and Kansas, 16 in Nebraska and 
18 in South Dakota. The present condition 
of 80.6 compares with 86.4 last year and 73.6 
in 1896, the year of the great failure. 
SOME SHRINKAGE IN WHEAT. 

The high promise of spring wheat in the 
early part of the season has not been fully 
maintained. The drouth during the last 
week of June and opening days of July left 
its permanent impress: in South 
Dakota and to a less marked 
extent in North Dakota. In Nebraska the 
dry weather during the whole month of 
July seriously reduced the prospective rate 
of yield. In Oregon and Washington, con- 
ditions that had bordered upon perfection 
show some sh-‘inkage, the result of local 
conditions, dry weather in one section, hot 
winds in another-and frost in another. In 
neitherstate was there any swe2ping dis- 
aster, but rather a shrinkage from a sum 
of small unfavorable conditions. The de- 
cline in condition in North Dakota is not 
serious, and Minnesota holds practically its 
full crop promise. Practically the decline 
noted for the month is simply such as 
will change the crop from an abnormal one 
both in acreage and rate of yield to one 
of a large area and average rate of yield. 

The general average of condition is. 87.3 
against 95.9 on July 1. This brings the pres- 
ent condition of the crop down to practical- 
ly the same figure as was reported at this 
date a year ago. Harvest has begun in the 
southern part of Minnesota, is under way 
indowa and Nebraska and will steadily pro- 
ceed to the northward. The crop is ma- 
turing earlier than usual, a fact that will 
insure an carlier movement than usual. 

THRESHING RETURNS 
show that the yield of winter wheat is fully 
upto what has. been indicated in the reports 
published in these columns since the opening 
of the crop year. In some districts, mainly 
in the states east-of Illinois and in the 
southern fields the yield as shown by thresh- 
ing returns a’ready received is rather bet- 
ter than was expected, while in the west- 
ern states the yield is rather disappointing. 
Farmers are making no has‘e in threshing 
and there is a general inclination to sell 
at the prices now ruling. Returns of thresh- 
ers to date show an average yield of 15.7 
bushels, but it is too early to say that the 
final rate will be fully up to that already 
shown. 
SUMMARY OF OUR REPORTS. 


The following statement gives the condi- 
tion of corn, oats and spring wheat on Aug 
1 by states, and the rate of winter wheat 
yield as so far developed by threshing: 


-— Wheat-——— 

Spring Winter 

Corn. . Oats . - bu. 

New York, 89 85 — 19.0 
Pennsylvania, 85 72 _ 17.5 
Texas, 98 80 -—~ 21.9 
Arkansas, 96 77 _— 10.0 
Tennessee, 94 82 — 11.8 
West Virginia, 96 88 a= 12.0 
Kentucky, 92 84 — 15.1 
Ohio, , 85 82 a 16.1 
Michigan, 86 82 85 18.0 
Indiana, 86 86 -= 17.0 
Tllinois, 73 66 85 10.1 
Wisconsin, 95 88 88 22.2 
Minnesota, 97 95 95 18.3 
Iowa, 92 84 91 17.0 
Missouri, 77 61 — 10.0 
Kansas, 70 63 70 15:4 
Nebraska, 75 83 80 18.1 
North Dakota, 91 87 91 _ 
South Dakota, 95 78 72 — 
California, : 65 61 59 9.8 
Oregon, — 98 92 96 25.6 
Washington, 100 99 94 31.0 
Oklahoma, —_ _— _ 19.0 
Other, = . 88 98 14.0 
Average, $5.6° 80.6 87.3 15.7~ 

—$—$—— 


In Testing Skim Milk, buttermiik or 
Whey,’ the amount of fat-is so smatl that 
special bottles with very fine-- readings. 
shouldbe used. 7 ; 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


To Make the Fair a Success. 





Our very complete list of fairs and har- 
vest festivals, which was printed last week, 
will appear againin American Agriculturist 
of Aug 20. The splendid crop season has 
greatly encouraged farmers and they are 
more enthusiastic than ever concerning au- 
tumn exhibitions. Unusually good fairs 
are promised everywhere. 

Some hints that will help exhibitors, 
managers and all who attend the coming 
fairs this fall, are presented beiow. They 
are based on much experience, wide obser- 
vation and close familiarity with the con- 
duct of agricultural fairs in all parts of the 
country. 

Testing farm machines on the fair ground 


gives an idea of how they will work in 
the field. Have plots ready for testing 
plows, harrows, road graders, etc. These 


tests always attract a crowd, as well as the 
best class of exhibitors. 

Disinfect stock pens and stalls before an- 
imals are placed in them. Neglect of this 
has often resulted in a great loss from con- 
tagious diseases. 

Give the show animal the best possible 
care so far as appearance is concerned. Do 
not expect a rough-haired, ungroomed an- 
imal to take premiums. 

Make the fair grounds attractive. 
shade trees so that visitors can 


Plant 
rest in 


comfort. Small lakes and flowers beds are 
very desirable. Provide plenty of drinking 
water. 

Silence the ‘barker.’ If peddlers or 


shows are allowed upon the grounds make 
them keep quiet. They are a nuisance un- 
der any circumstances. 

Have well defined ideas of what a good 
fair should be. Then go to work and fol- 
low these out in spite of discouragement. 

The grounds must be large enough to 
adequately accommodate all exhibitors. 
House all exhibits so far as possible. 

Induce the agricultural college to make a 
showing—not for competition, but as a 
sample of what the college can do. This 
ought to be one of the best educational 
features of the fair. 

Special days, such as old soldiers’ day, 
grange day, Christian Endeavor day, etc, 
are popular in some states. 

Advertise the fair liberally. No amount 
of work will overcome a neglect in this di- 
rection. 

Every man on the fair board must be 
willing to work hard at anything to which 
he is assigned. People who imagine they 
are appointed merely for ornament or to 
“do the honors” are worse than useless. 

Pay premiums promptly and in full. 

Secure reduced transportation rates for 
exhibitors and excursion rates for passen- 
gers. 

Give particular attention to the selection 
of judges. : 

Plan to make the exhibit comprehensive. 
Every department must receive‘evenly. bal- 
anced attention. 

Insist upon an artistic arrangement of 
exhibits. Carelessness on the part of one 
or two will detract seriously from the entire 
fair. 

A collection of noxious weeds, properly 
rmamed. and labeled, makes an interesting 
exhibit. 

Have: a full exhibit of insect pests at dif- 
ferent stages of development. 

Tests of draft teams are not always sat- 
isfactory to the owners, but they ‘are in- 
teresting to visitors. : 

A small exhibit of standard art work is 
appreciated, 

Classify poultry, rabbits, pigeons and the 
like, according’ to breeds and families. <A 
coop of bantams between turkeys is entire- 
ly out of place. 

See to it’ that there is some place where 
& really good’ meal ean be obtained. 

Have plenty. of: good. drinking: water on 
the ground, but no intoxicating lquors. 

Let the toilet facilities for both men and 


“women. bé neat and clean. 


“Phe successftl fair ts the one which edu- 
cates. 
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About Seeding Fall W seat. 


If the advice of the American Agricultur- 
ist has been followed, the fall wheat ground 
is all plowed or is being plowed as rapidly 
as the small grains can be harvested and 
removed from the fields. Early plowing 
may be comparatively deep, as the soil will 
have an abundance of time to settle be- 
fore seeding. However, deep plowing is 
not necessary in autumn, and if done a 
short time before the seed is put in is a pos- 
itive detriment. 

When breaking is completed, go over the 
field with a harrow until the upper layers 
are well pulverized, and form a good mulch, 
which will prevent undue evaporation and 
drying out. Just how much working this 
will require depends upon the kind of soil 
and its condition at time of plowing. On 
some fields two harrowings and one rolling 
will be sufficient, while on others two or 
three times this amount of work will be re- 
quired. Sometimes a loose friable soil 
with no clods requires much working’ to 
compact it, so that moisture will be re- 
tained. The endeavor should be to break 
the ground up into fine particles and press 
these together so that capillary action will 
be established between the stirred portion 
and the subsoil. If this is not done, the 
plowed part of the ground dries out an@ 
the crop is cut short. 

This matter of giving the seedbed for 
wheat thorough preparation cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. More than half the 
failures in growing small grains are due 
to this one cause, as has been demon- 
strated time and again by practical farm- 
ers. Of course, if there is an abundant 
supply of moisture throughout the growing 
season, this careful preparation of the 
ground does not show as marked results, 
but there is scarcely one year in a dozen 
during which a drouth of more or less 
severity does not occur. Hence the only 
admissible plan is to thoroughly prepare 
the seed bed. After it is sufficiently fine go 
over frequently until seeding time, to keep 
down weeds and renew mulch. 

As a rule early seeding is the best. 





The 


ideal time in the latitude of central Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey is from Sept 
1 to 10. Frequently because of the presence 
of the hessian fly, grasshopppers or some 
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AFTER THE BATTLE ONLY 


other pest late seeding is preferable, but 
this must be governed by the judgment of 
the farmer. 

Sow 1% to 1% bu of clean seed per acre. 
Never sow wheat as it comes direct from 
the threshing machine, but always run it 
through a fanning mill, for if it does not 
contain weed seeds there are always some 
light grains which should be removed. As 
a general rule a press drill is the most 
satisfactory and should be used particular- 
ly if the season is dry or the ground very 
loose. The soil just above the seed will 
be compacted by the wheels and the results 
better. 


i 
Onion Sets are a very poor crop this sea- 
son in this part of Ohio, due chiefly to 
early drouth.—[David Auch, Ross Co,0O. 


































THE MELONS 





“THE REMAINS” LEFT 


A Western Watermelon Feast. 
H. 8. COLLINS, COLORADO. 





Though much excellent fruit is grown in 
the district about Rocky Ford, especially 
apples, pears and plums, first-class vege- 
tables and No 1 farm produce generally, it 
is the watermelon that takes first place 
when speaking of the products of the val- 
ley. At the 1897 Arkansas valley fair, 12 
carloads, about 15,000 melons, were stacked 
in a big pile 126 ft long, 18 ft wide and 5 ft 
in hight, surrounded by a margin of can- 
taloupes for gratuitous distribution to the 
assembled multitude. 

This pile was inclosed by a table 3 
ft wide and about 3 ft high. Inside 
this inclosure were men arrayed in 
white duck uniforms, armed with long 
butcher knives, and at 10 o’clock when 
the signal was given for the onslaught on 
the melons to begin, each man seized a vic- 
tim from the pile.and laying it on the table, 
with one stroke of his weapon disclosed 
its blushing heart, which was speedily dis- 
sected by the hungry throng, who, armed 
with big spoons, ate their fill. If they pre- 
ferred, they could carry them away to eat 
under the trees in the shady grove. 

This ‘‘watermelon day” is a regular event 
every fall. It has so advertised the fame of 
Colorado melons that they are now favor- 
ites in most of the cities of the middle and 
eastern states, being shipped as far east 
as Boston. It would be well if other commu- 
nities devoted to some special crop would 
try this or similar means to get up a repu- 
tation for their stuff. It will pay. 


asin Sosa aes 
The Hay Harvest is practically com- 
pleted everywhere, and reports as a whole 
from eastern, middle and western states 
show a very heavy tonnage. Many 
say this is greater than any year during 
the past decade, and the quality of the prod- 
uct better than an average. The annua 


meeting of the national hay association 
takes place at Buffalo next week, Aug 9, 
and our columns will contain extracts from 
some of the interesting papers to be read. 
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A Luxuriant Forage Plant. 


Teosinte has been tried in many parts 
of the country during the past eight years. 
Under some conditions it has been consid- 








FULL GROWN TEOSINTE PLANT. 


ered of no special value, wh’le in other sec- 
tions it may prove worthy o? a place among 
the standard forage plants. 

Inquiries have been ieceived about 
teosinte and seedsmen report considerable 
demand for the seed. The national de- 
partment of agriculture commented upon 
it in 1889 as follows: “A luxuriant forage 
plant which has not yet become sufficient- 
ly acclimated to produce seed north of 
Florida or the thirty-first degree of lati- 
tude. An annual crop of green or dry fod- 
der or ensilage can be grown as far north 
as the fifty-first parallel. Stock of all 
kinds are exceedingly fond of it, elther 
green or cured.” 

The crop appears to have been most suc- 
cessful in the south. The Mississipp! station 
pronounced it the most productive forage 
crop for damp and rich soil, but of no value 
in other situations. Planted in February, 
it grew 12 ft high. Plants cut in August 
when 6 to 7 ft high produced a second crop 
fully as heavy as the first. Each stool 
sent out from 30 to 110 stalks. Its growth 
on dry upland was very poor. 

The Georgia station tried teosinte on red 
clay loam with clay subsoil, the plants be- 
ing left 4x4 ft. The first cutting surpassed 
all the other forage plants in the field, 
yielding over 12 tons green or 1% tons dry. 
The second cutting gave over 7 tons green. 

In Louisiana, where the plant has been 
grown for the last 12 years, W. C. Stubbs, 
director of the experiment station, writes: 
“It has some merits which recommend it as 
a feeding plant. It contains about 8 to 
10 per cent of sugar, stools enormously and 
gives a large volume of forage. One or 
two seeds dropped at intervals of one to 
two feet will produce an abundant stand, 
but the plant is of slow growth and does 
not yield like the saccharine varieties of 
sorghum two or three crops a year. It is, 
therefore, not considered of high value in 
this section.”’ 

Further north, teosinte was tested by pri- 
vate growers in New Jersey in 1896 and 
1897. Grown in hills one foot apart, three 
seeds in a hill, rows three feet apart and 
cultivated like corn, it grew over 6 ft high, 
and indicated a very large yield per acre. 
The plant thrived well on sod land, and 
was relished by cattle. Teosinte fodder 
was considered by the growers as fully 
equal to corn fodder. 


At the Michigan station, the seed was 


AILEZL ABOUT THE FARM 


“sown too thick, and would doubtless have 
given better results with less seed.” The 
teosinte grew only 4% ft high, being much 
injured by drouth. 

In western Oregon, teosinte gave a very 
light yield, and was pronounced a failure 
in that section, but of possible value fn the 
eastern and southern portions of the state. 

Director Bennett of the Arkansas station 
writes Feb, 1898: ‘As a dry forage for this 
section I do not think very much of it, for 
the reason that stock do not seem to be 
very fond of it, and during the long grow- 
ing season here, the soil gets more or less 
dry and that causes the teosinte to dry up 
from the ground quite a distance. It does 
hot seed in this latitude, and it Is very ex- 
haustive on soil.” In Utah, teosinte was 
tried with similar results, being pronounced 
a failure. 

Professor W. P. Brooks, agriculturist of 
Massachusetts station, writes: “It is close- 
ly allied to the sorghums. It grows very 
slowly at first, so slowly that it costs more 
to keep it free from weeds than it costs 
for corn or Japanese barnyard millet. It 
will not ripen seed here. It will not pro- 
duce more, and probably usually not as 
much fodder, as either corn or the Jap- 
anese barnyard millet. For these reasons 
I do not consider the plant likely to prove 
valuable here. It is recommended in some 
sections because it stands drouth remark- 
ably well. Fortunately it is seldom or 
never so dry here but that corn and millet 
will do well. Hence we are not obliged 
to depend upon crops of the nature of 
teosinte.” 

The general results of all tests so far 
made are not decisive, but it would appear 
that teosinte may prove of some value on 
the richer lands of the south and possibly 
In sections of the north and west also. As 
a forage crop, it does not appear to rival 
Indian corn, although it may be preferred 
by some growers as being adapted to their 
conditions and as a supplementary crop. 





Lack in Careful Grading of Hay. 





In an admirable paper read before the 
meeting of the National hay association in 
Buffalo this week, Mr E. A. Dillenbeck of 
New York called attention to the friction 
which often occurs between the country 
buyer and his city commission merchant, 
resulting from the lack of discrimination 
in grades by the man who buys from the 
farm. The country buyer in order to gain 
favor with his customer, often pays more 
than the hay is worth and then appeals to 
his commission merchant to-help him out 
of his difficulty. This the commission mer- 
chant can seldom do and bad feeling re- 
sults. 

The principal defect is in grading, and 
many buyers take the timothy simply be- 
cause it is sound, reasonably sweet and 
clean, failing to notice the color or the cur- 
ing which are prime factors in hay grad- 
ing. If the leaf is rusted, it is brown, there- 
fcre off color. When cut too late it is yel- 
low, seeds fall out, it is dry, harsh and dark 
in color and will not pass in the markets. 
Timothy cut early and in the best of con- 
dition may be badly affected by too long 
exposure to the sun or getting wet dur- 
ing the harvest. All these things must be 
looked after carefully. Timothy of the 
highest standard admits of part clover in 
some of the higher grades, but when these 
two crops are grown together it is almost 
impossible to harvest both in the best con- 
dition, as the clover ripens first, is dark in 
color, and therefore tends to lower the 
grading of the entire crop. It is best to 
grow these crops separately. Of course the 
high value of clover hay for feed is recog- 
nized, but most consumers want pure tim- 
othy, and it is wise for the trade to cater 
to this demand. 

Too much pains cannot be taken in grad- 
ing hay in first hands. Observation of 
this would result in a much better under- 
standing between dealers. After the hay 
is baled properly, do not expose it to light 
or air by leaving the doors and winaows of 





the barn open, as the color is destroyed. 
Of course only the outer portion of the bale 
is affected, but this is the part which the 
buyer sees and from which he must judge, 





Burning Stumps. 
CHARLES W. BURKETT, OHIO, 





The months of August and September 
are the best for the eradication of old 
stumps. Nothing connected with farm- 


ing is more aggravating than those 
“thorns of the ground.” How often do 
my thoughts wander back to the time 


when I had to plow and harrow and cra- 
dle and harvest in these stumpy fields, 
But my father was a fighter against 
stumps, and year in and year out scores 
and scores of stumps were cut and dug 
and grubbed out. Of course it is tedious 
and laborious work to dig and chop these 
stumps of trees, and it is too costly to 
blast them. 

There is no better way than to burn 
them out, and this may be done by a 
simple and cheap method. A sheet iron 
cylinder large cnough to slip down over 
the large stumps is used. This cylinder 
tapers into a cone-shaped figure the size 
of a stovepipe. Several joints of stove- 
pipe are then added to this and the whole 
apparatus is placed over the stump. Pre- 
vious to this the soil is dug away from 
around the stump and a fire is kindled: 
then the cylinder is added, the smoke 
evolves from the pipe and you have a 
good working stove, principle complete. 
The stump will be burned up as com- 
pletely as if it were put in a stove manu- 
factured for the purpose. At this season 
of the year the dryness of the stumps will 
render them in good condition to burn. 
There is more profit derived from the 
destruction of stumps than many suppose. 
More work can be done in a day im a field 
free from stumps, and a larger yield will 
also be the result. Spare nothing to rid 
yourself of every stump on your farm. 


a 

Summer Ventilation of Barns—Many 
barns and other 

ee farm buildings are 


made very uncom- 
fortable in sum- 
mer by the heat 
that comes in 
through the win- 
dows. The cut 
shows a good plan 
for .keeping out 
the sun. Cover the 
glass with white- 
wash or flour 
paste, to make the 
glass opaque; then 
set the windows 
out at an angle, 
with board side pieces, as suggested in the 
cut. These side pieces keep out much sun- 
light that would otherwise get in at the 
sides of the windows. If windows are hing- 
ed, they can be raised or lowered with the 
pin in the side holes, as suggested. 
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Maple Insects—N. P., Kings Co, NY: 
The defoliation of the maple trees is no 
doubt due to the ravages of some insect. 
The principal insects which attack maple 
trees are the green striped maple worm and 
the tussock moth. While the nature of 
their attacks differs materially, the reme- 
dies against them are the same. Spray- 
ing the trees with a solution of paris green, 
or some other arsenite, is the most effec- 
tive. One pound of paris green to 150 or 
200. galions of water will destroy the cater- 
pillars. 





Mint as‘an Ant Repellant—A few years 
ago when badly troubled with red ants, I 
dug holes in their hills, deluged them with 
water, then filling with green mint, covered 
slightly with soil. As a result the ants left 
and I have not since been troubled with 
them. I suppose the strong smell was ob- 
noxious to them.—[Christian Larsen, Cache 
Co, Utah. 








Apples Picked Before They Are Ripe. 


3. W. STANTON. 





Buyers are largely responsible for the 
picking of apples before they are ripe. Re- 
cently I undertook to buy a carload of ap- 
ples and had to buy 260 barrels In order to 
get 100 good ones by repacking. I asked 
the man from whom I bought them why 
there was so much inferior fruit and he 
replied that he bought the orchard as it 
ran, so much for everything on the trees. 
He lost 50 to 60c on every barrel. 

As long as dealers will buy in this manner 
and allow any kind of picking, thelosses will 
be great and there will be much green and 
inferior fruit, thus reducing the price to the 
grower. For this reason I insist upon proper 
grading in my own case. There is certain- 
ly much room for improvement in most 
sections. The packages should be uniform 
whether they be barrels or baskets, and 
the apples must be nearly of a size. If 
everything is neatly done there will be no 
difficulty in disposing of all our surplus ap- 
ples. 





The Fruit Garden. 
M. SUMMER PERKINS, 


The fruit garden and orchard should be 
carefully and regularly cultivated to kill 
weeds and consume moisture. The rasp- 
berry canes should be headed back from 
time to time or as fast as they grow to a 
hight of two feet. This will cause lateral 
shoots to be formed, which will make a 
larger, stronger and more prolific plant. All 
suckers and sprouts upon all orchard trees 
are to be promptly removed and the new 
canes of blackberries and raspberries need 
to be thinned, if they come up too thickly, 
which they are almost sure to do. The great 
trouble with these fruits is just this factor, 
they tend to run together into a dense mass 


of vegetation, and their fruitfulness is 
largely ruined 

} Watch the young, newly set plum, 
peach, apple and pear trees to see 


that they are growing regularly and sym- 
metrically. All surplus shoots are to be 
removed at once with thumb and forefinger. 
This is an ideal way of pruning, for why al- 
low any tree to make useless growth which 
must be cut away sooner or later. Fruit 
trees are ornamental as well as useful and 
profitable, and we can rest assured that the 
value of the land upon which they are set 
is steadily growing. 

Enthusiastic Over Strawberries. 

CHARLES A. GREEN, NEW YORK. 








No person can be censured for: being en- 
thusiastic over the strawberry. It is indeed 
a marvel among fruits. I see no reason why 
strawberries should not be grown for their 
beauty alone supposing they were not to 
be eaten. I cannot imagine anything pret- 
tier than a nice row of strawberry plants 
when in blossom, except it be the same row 
when it is ablaze with crimson fruit. The 
fragrance of this row of strawberries is 
also something to be desired. 

It is marvellous that a simple little straw- 
berry. plant should be able to ripen such 
a mass of fruit within such a short space of 
time. It is among the first plants to blos- 
som and ripen in the spring when no other 
native fruit is in the market. The bulk and 
weight of the berries grown upon a straw- 
berry plant is equally remarkable. Each 
root of the strawberry plant must be a 
veritable pump, sucking up from the soil 
those elements necessary to produce the 
delicate flavors and tints we see in the per- 
fected fruit. 

I do not wonder that men devote their 
lives to efforts tending to the improvement 
of varieties of strawberries. There are 


few more alluring pursuits. There is no 
fruit which offers greater opportunities 
along these lines. I have seen seeds of the 


Sharpless producing seedlings every one of 
which yielded bountifully berries of all 
Shapes and sizes, and of various quality, 
but all worthy of notice and attention. Con- 


HORTICULTURE 


sidering the fact that the delicious straw- 
berry is a northern fruit succeeding almost 
to the Arctics, also far to the south, and 
that it has held its own against weeds and 
grasses, briers and forests in a wild state 
on this continent for unknown centuries, we 
must conclude it is one of the marvels of 
nature. 

I have always claimed that thestrawberry 
was the poor man’s berry. A man who has 
simply a garden in the village, or in the 
open country, cannot do any better than 
to devote this garden to strawberries. The 
poor man’s children gather the fruit, and 
he or his wife sells it, thus all they receive 
is theirs. There is no outside expenditure. 
Not having a large amount of fruit to 
handle, the poor man can offer it to his 
patrons in the best possible condition, and 
can therefore demand the highest prices. 
Further than this, people in his vicinity 
will patronize this poor man in preference 
to any other person who may have fruit 
to sell in that locality. The poor man may 
not always be able to wait for pear, plum, 
apple or cherry trees to come into bearing. 
But the strawberry which he plants in 
spring will yield him a full crop the follow- 
ing year. The reward comes quick, and 
this is just what the poor man needs. Every 
one who plants strawberries will 
have hard coins jingling in his pockets 
at least once a year. Alas, there are thou- 
sands who will not take my advice and 
plant strawberries, for the reason that poor 
men are not always enterprising. If they 
were there would be fewer poor men in this 
world. There are many poor people who 
have learned to work for others, who have 
not learned to work for themselves. 

My enthusiasm for the strawberry has 
never been so exercised as during the pres- 
ent season. Seasonable rainfalls, absence 
of frost, cool winds tempered to the needs of 
vegetation, have tended to fullest develop- 
ment of the strawberry. As I walk in the 
cool morning from row to row of the earli- 
est varieties, of the best old and new va- 
rieties, my heart swells with pride over the 
accomplishments of my favorite of all 
fruits,—the strawberry. I have deemed it 
almost unjust to specify wherein one vari- 
ety was better than another, where all va- 
rieties have conducted themselves so nobly. 
Comparisons are truly odious. No two 
strawberries are alike. One may excel in 
size, another in flavor; one may excel in 
productiveness, another in beauty; one may 
be of finer color, of form, and another more 
vigorous and healthy in plant. I am a true 
friend of all the good varieties of the most 
delectable of all fruits,—the strawberry. 

I advised a friend who had just bought a 
rural place, to grow strawberries. “No,” 
he replied, “I don’t care to peddle any- 
thing.’”’ Nevertheless he planted a few rows 
for his own use. He has just told me that, 
since his berries ripened very early, he sold 
200 quarts at llc per qt, receiving $22. All 
sold at the groceries, none peddled. 

= —— 


Kerosene for Cranberry Worms—lIn re- 
lating his experience, John Clarke of Chip- 
pewa Co, Mich, is not enthusiastic over the 
use of kerosene in destroying canker worms 
on cranberry vines. ‘“‘Last season,” he 
writes, “I killed the worms by flooding, 
but to do so it was necessary to keep the 
vines submerged for 14 hours. This year I 
thought to shorten the process by using 
kerosene oil on the surfare of the water to 
destroy the worms. Where applied it de- 
stroyed most of the bloom, but many of the 
worms survived.” 





The York Imperial apple is considered 
a@ success throughout the more temperate 
portion of New England and New York. In 
the recent catalog of fruits issued under 
the supervision of the American Pomologi- 
cal society, this apple is indicated as being 
especially desirable in the section named. 
As this report comes from the compilation 
of considerable data coming from various 
fruit growers throughout the district nam- 
ed, it doubtless can be relied upon.—[F. W. 
Rane, N H Exp 8ta. 
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_ POTASH. 


To underfeed and overwork an animal is 
not economy. It is equally unwise to treat 
your soil in like manner. In these days of 
small profits it is necessary to get the largest 
crops from the least number of acres. This 
can be accomplished by thorough cultiva- 
tion, suitable rotation and proper use of fer- 
tilizers. Failures occur whenever fertilizers 
are deficient in Potash. 

If you want to learn all about fertilizers, their com- 
position, use and effect, send for our free illustrated 
pamphlets on this subject. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., N. Y. 












Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 
depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. . The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for ‘Home Mizing.” 












Pot Grown 
Strawberry Plants 


will bear crop next season. Fruit trees, 
celery, cabbage plants, etc. —everything 
in the nurseryline. Send your address for 
our free Summer and Autumn catalogue. 


T. J. DWYER & SON, Box 55, Cornwall, N. Y. 


SAMPLE STRAWBERRY. 


Pot Grown Plants delivered, express paid, to any point 
reached by the American Express Co. east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Finest berry ever put on the market. 
Price, $2 per 15; $10 per 100. 


Cc. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 


GOOD CIDER py 


and more of it from the smal. oo 
of apples can only be secured b: 


ok HYDRAULIC. 
DER PRE 


C' in various sizes, ES S-4q 
power. Theonly y pews awarded medal 
and diploma at world’s fair. Catalogue 
ont ee list sent free upon to Oo 
ydraulic Press Mfg. 
SMainSt. Mt. Gilea * Sito. 


Cider & Wine Press Machinery 
POWER and HAND PRESSES 


Capacity,10 to 120 bbls.in ten hours 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Empire State » Pulley and Press Co., 


k & Sheridan) 
FULTON, ‘cae Co., N, Y. 


CIDER 


Hydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
Presses, Graters, etc. Send for catalogue, 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 116 W. Water 8t., Syracuse,N.Y, 


9 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT. 








































farmers d We have no agen 
— V4, circular. nod rices for carl — 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York,Pa. 





W PA CASH each WEEK the year round, If 
e you sell Stark Trees. Outfit free. 
STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, M0., Stark, Mo., Rockport, [ll., Dansville, N.Y 
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Feeding Legumes Economically. 
J. Le IRWIN, KANSAS. 








The advantage of raising alfalfa in_a 
country subjected to drouth has one great 
drawback, owing to the shelling off and 
breaking of the leaves. If it is necessary 
to load from the barn into a wagon and 
haul to the feed rack, this double pitching 
is sure to shake out all the loose leaves 





ALFALFA RACK AND BARN. 


and break off many more, and should the 
hay have been a little overdry, by the time 
it gets to the cattle there is little else but 
dry, hard stems with scanty nutrition. The 
cattle will not eat these and other hay must 
be supplied. Fed in this way, alfalfa is a 
failure, but with proper conveniences there 
is little if any loss. The illustration shows 
an alfalfa storage barn in one of my neigh- 
bor’s feed lots. 

The barn is a two-story structure, but 
can be made any size and hight desired, 
according to the amount of hay to bestored. 
For filling the barn, doors in the gables are 
most convenient, but for taking the hay 
out a door about four feet square should 
be cut im the side as high up as possible. 
Just inside and about two or three feet 
below this opening a platform should be 
built to aid in throwing out the hay when 
the barn is nearly empty, by first pitching 
it to the platform. The feed rack should 
be built 10 to 16 ft from the barn, far 
enough so that the stock may have ready 
access to both sides, with an inclined slide 
to carry the hay down from the door to the 
rack. This slide can be made of any rough 
lumber with no large cracks between the 
boards. One slide will furnish from 20 to 
30 ft of rack with hay, and if more rack 
room is desired other doors and slides can 
be added. There is practically no loss to 
the hay after it is moved if fed out in this 
way, the cattle picking up all the leaves 
that fall inside the guard of rack. In feed- 
ing horses the storage loft above the stalls 
can be so arranged as to throw the hay di- 
rectly down into the manger. 


Farm-Made Butter. 
H. H. CHILDS. 








I am using a Cooley creamer. The milk 
sets 12 hours. The cream is placed in a 
warm room near the stove until sour or ripe, 
setting from 24 to 36 hours. When at the 
proper temperature, about 60 degrees in 
summer and 64 in winter, it is churned. I 
use a swing churn. When the granules of 
butter are about the size of wheat grains, I 
draw off the buttermilk and then put in 
cold water, rinsing the butter in three dif- 
ferent waters, washing out all the butter- 
milk. I then work the salt into it, an 
ounce to the pound, setting it away for a 
day, when it is worked over and made into 
pound prints. Wherever I sell a pound, I 
have call for more. I often buy butter for 
our own use in order to keep customers 
supplied. 

The matter of using a creamer is optional. 
I have always had good results setting the 
milk in pans the old-fashioned way, and 
think we got fully as much butter. But 
with the creamer I have no sour milk and 
can sell it for 5c a quart. I also sell the 
buttermilk, two quarts for five cents. It 
can be used in many ways in cooking, but 
I would advise a more general use of a 
creamer of some kind. While good butter 
can be made from the old-fashioned pans, I 








AND 


LIVE 


STOCK 


know a great deal of poor butter is made 
from cream raised in that way, and the rea- 
son is obvious. Many have no good milk 
room to keep their milk in. It is set ina 
cupboard with the door open, or on shelves 
in the kitchen, where the family cooking is 
done, and where the farmer and hired help 
too often smoke by the hour. The milk is 
allowed to set too long. The cream can- 
not be removed without some of the sour 
milk, the least particle of which injures the 
keeping quality of the butter. Though a 
creamer is desirable, I still maintain that 
without proper food and care of stock, and 
the utmost cleanliness, the best product 
could be spoiled in the manipulation, 


Care of Milk in Autumn, 


GEORGE E. NEWELL. 








I have seen a great deal of good milk 
spoiled in the fall, because the dairy rooms 
in which it was kept over night were closed 
as soon as the milk was set away at even- 
ing. Shutting off ventilation now, while 
it will not spoil the milk as quickly as in 
hot weather, results in the impairment 
of its quality. Milk designed for the cheese 
factory or creamery is better left outside in 
the free cool air, than in any building 


DAIRY 














should not be carried from the factory to 
the farm in cans that have just conveyed 
the milk. 

Dairymen who patronize creamertes 
should observe just as much caution In not 
using their milk cans for swill barrels. If 
the skimmed milk was always stored in a 
clean receptacle at the creamery the 
would be different, but like the whey var 
at the cheese factory it is more often iilthy. 
The only safe and proper way is to keep 
milk cans, and milk utensils generally, for 
nothing but milk. I enjoin thus earnestly 
about the fall care of milk, because, 
through a lack of vigilance, due to the ad- 
vent of cool weather, I have as a manufac- 
turer -encountered a vast amount of un- 
necessary poor milk in autumn. 

Pisces ie ola 


case 


Points in Pig Feeding—Corn meal 
p..ved superior to shelled corn for pigs in 
some Vermont tests. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the gain was equal to the 
cost of grinding. Whey in large quantities 
with bran proved a more economical food 
than large quantities of skimmilk with 
bran, but not more so than small quantities 
of skimmilk. Profits turned to losses as 
the pigs grew beyond 150 Ibs. Deducting 
the cost cf corn from the total receipts and 
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AN ENGLISH PRIZE-WINNING LEICESTER RAM 


This sheep is the property of RightHon A. J. Balfour. 
won a first prize and the Tweeddale gold medal. 


At the 1897 Perth show he 
He is an excellent specimen of 


the breed, being long, clean-limbed, well and evenly covered with a heavy coat of 


wool. 


where the circulation is shut off or is im- 
perfect. <A great deal of second grade but- 
ter and cheese of autumn manufacture is 
due to the tendency of dairymen to leave 
their milk cans in the barn at night as 
soon as frosty weather appears. 

Milk kept on the farm for 12 hours before 
delivery. should be aerated as thoroughly 
now asin July. It is not a high tempera- 
ture that always plays havoc with it, but 
the retained heat when it stands in lLulk. 
This danger can be obviated by making 
the summer care of milk a criterion for 
the whole year. ~=* 

On the cheese factory patron who de- 
livers milk once a day, an important re- 
sponsibility rests. The reputation of the 
factory is largely in his hands, and also the 
amount of his own dairy returns. He is 
only earning money for his own pocket by 
taking the most scrupulous care of his 
milk. First, being aerated, if it stands in 
the delivery can over night, the cream 
should be separated from the edges of the 
vessel in the morning and gently reincor- 
porated with the milk. Morning’s - milk 
should not be mixed with the night, but 
should be carried to the factory in a sepa- 
rate can. Whey, whether sour or sweet, 


allowing manure to offset care, skimmilk 
is worth 18c per 100 lbs when fed in small 
quantities, 15c when fed in average, 12c 
when fed in large quantities. 





Feeding Value of Hop Vines—Canadian 
test shows that hop vines are inferior to 
straw as feeding stuff. They are very 
woody and unless well soaked and fermen- 
tation has started, the fragments will in- 
jure the animals’ mouths. Chemical analy- 
sis shows that they contain about 8% per 
cent of water, 2% per cent of protein, % per 
cent of fat, 33 per cent of starch, sugar, etc, 
50 per cent of fiber and 4% per cent of ash. 





In Selecting a Cow I do not always look 
at the size. In the World’s fair test a lit- 
tl. cow beat all the others. These facts are 
very much in favor of the little cow, for 
the man who intends to follow dairying. 
A dairyman should steer clear of beef 
breeds.—[I. W. Helm, 





Heavy Sheep Losses in Cal are reported. 
This is the rule of the dry season in the 
Sierra foothills and recent reports point to 
‘erious scarcity of grass and water. 




















A Practical Hen Farm. 





A few miles from Boston is located a 
large egg and poultry farm, owned by Mr 
Eli Brock. The eggs are sold to a single 
dealer the year round. The farm contains 
22 acres of average quality, eastern New 
England land. About 600 layers are kept, 
and 1000 chickens are raised annually to 
keep up the supply. 

Formerly the product was all sold to a 
gilt-edge private trade in the suburbs, but 
the wholesale plan now adopted is regarded 
equally profitable, an extra price being ob- 
tained. The owner makes his living wholly 
from hen products marketed as food and 
not from fancy stock sold, the farm differ- 
ing in this respect from many of the large 
establishments in the east. Says Mr Brock: 
“T have now on my farm 600 fowls, doing 
most of the work myself, only hiring oc- 
casionally for doing odd work. I cannot 
give you an exact account of how tmuch 
those fowls bring me, but as nearly as I 
can estimate, it is about $1 per head, in 
eggs and chickens. I have had two varie- 
ties, Light Brahma and Plymouth Rocks, 
which I cross with a Leghorn. The cross 
I think make the best layers. If I were 
in the broiler business, or raising more 
chickens for the market, I should prefer the 
straight Plymouth Rock. 

“To feed regularly is important. I make 
a practice of feeding my fowls warm feed 
in the morning during cold weather, and 
occasionally in summer. My feed consists 
of oats, cracked corn, mixed feed and roots, 
either turnips or mangels, in equal parts. 
To this I add 6 qts of beef scraps every 
day, which addition I think should be kept 
up in order to get the best results. About 
one hour after feeding this warm food, I 
give them a light feed of wheat, which I 
scatter in very deep litter, so that they 
keep occupied for several hours. In the 
middle of the afternoon I feed barley and 
corn, one-half each. With this way of 
feeding, I find I get very satisfactory re- 
sults. 

“My buildings are of old plan, large, one 
200 ft by 15, which is built with a walk at 
the back, pens 10x12. In these I used to 
keep 20 fowls, but of late have altered it, 
taking the walk out, making the pens larg- 
er, Which arrangement gives me more room, 
so that I can keep more fowls than before. 
In this house I keep all my laying stock, 
450, and I find they do very well. I have 
another house, 150x12, shed roof, which I 
use for my breeding stock, pens 9x12. I 
keep 15 fowls in each, but these I do not 
consider the best kind of houses for a real 
successful egg farm. I should say build 
small houses 12x9, divided in two parts, one 
5x9, the other 7x9, the latter for a scratch- 


ing shed. I should prefer to have the 
small ‘houses scattered about the farm 
bout 50 ft apart, giving the fowls full 


range. In those buildings one could nouse 
15 or 20 fowls. I find the advantage in 
the small.houses is, that you can get more 
sun, as you can arrange them to face in 
any direction. That is, if your farm runs 
southwest, you can arrange them diagonal- 
ly without looking~ridiculous, which you 
cannot do with large ones. With small 
houses facing northeast you have the ear- 
ly morning sun, which I consider essential. 
In snowy wearaer the snow will not lodge 
around as it will with large ones, and it 
can be easily removed, so that the fowls 
can get out. If one wishes to keep more 
than one bréed, let him divi.e the plant by 
putting up wire fences, thus keeping each 
breed separate. I think one man could 
take care of just as many fowls this way 
as ‘in the large houses, and the buildings 
would not be so expensive. 

*“T have not gone into the artificial way 
very extensively, but have on a small scale, 
using one incubator, which gives good re- 
sults. My brooders work well. I set a 
good many fowls, but I think incubators 
and brooders, well managed, could be made 
@ success. The general run of the price 
of eggs is from 15 to 40c a dozen. I am 
Selling 140 doz eggs a week in spring and 





PROFIT IN POULTRY 






summer, besides saving a good many for 
setting.” 


A Log Chicken House—I inclose you 
the plan of chicken coop I built of logs. In 
building the roof that way I sawed lumber 
rand shingles. I cut all-logs exactly the re- 
quired length. The average size was about 
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A SUBSTANTIAL POULTRY HOUSE. 


7 in in diameter? I did all the work alone. 
First lay the sill logs and toenail on the 
corners, making the logs 2 by 4 by 8 ft and 
2 by 6 by 8 ft. Spike these two together 
and brace from the inside so they will be 
perfectly plumb. Now start putting up the 
logs, one side at a time, or build all sides 
evenly ‘as you go. Drive a spike into your 
2 by 4 and 2 by 6 inAills and into your logs 
as fast as you go, so as to hold them in 
place. You can put a round log in the cor- 
ner 6 in in diameter and 8 ft long. After 
the house has been built, spike the 2 by 4 
onto this and also the plate logs. Peel the 
logs:—[A. L. Lord, 





Getting Rid of Lice—I will tell of a dose 
that will surely kill lice. When I remove 
the mother with chicks from the nest, I 
sprinkle the feathers of the mother full of 
fresh insect powder, and in a couple of 
days repeat the dose, and so on for a week. 
Then once a week as long as the old one 
hovers the little ones give her a powdering 
and the lice can be gotten rid of.—[J. E. J., 
New York. 





Colonizing Fowls in Summer—Fowls do 
well colonized out in small flocks in sum- 








AN A-SHELTER. 


mer. They need little more shelter than a 
roosting place that is protected from storms 
and showers. ‘The cut shows an A-shelter 
boarded with matched lumber to the ground 
on one side and end with-nests and roosts 
inside. Put the tight side and end toward 
the direction of storms. Fowls can thus 
be colonized in many flocks on pasture and 
other rough land, obviating the necessity 
of building many yards, and of furnishing 
all the feed. Fowls on free range will get 
half their living themselves.—[Webb Don- 
nell, Maine. 


Market for Ducks—S. B. (N Y): If there 
is no local demand, the best large markets 
for young ducks are at New York and Bos- 
ton. See list of commission merchants in 
"98 year book. 























The best Horse-power, 
Fanning-mill, Feed-mill, 
, Rye-thresher, Land-rol- 
ler; Dog-power, Steam- 
engine, Clover-huller, 
Saw-machine (circular y 
c drag), 8 ee power, 


Tr nd in utte oun 
eo. D. Nantes, aaeketeee ‘Cobleskill, N.Y. 
= Please te i what you-wish to putchase. 
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ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the 6JA Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can't slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
keeps the blanket from sliding, and yet it doesn't 
wee a aoe He couldn’t displace it if he 


Bias Girth 


Horse Blankets are made in all styles—to fit any 
horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer oe 

N 5IA Bias Girth Biankets, and look for the trade- 
mark. A book on the subject sent free. 


WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 
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MADE TO LAST ALWAYS. 


Our pertect uaentetee of this ‘on and Ay 4 ne quailty of 

materia! used in its con vaien eads u lare it 

= be the NEATEST, STRONGEST. MOST DUR- 

ABLE, LO) LONGEST P LIVED, EASIEST LOAD 
famous straight or cecanerann 


Electric Steel Wheels 


Wheels have any width  * tire, from 2 to 8 inchons 
pny, height, from 2% to inches. Impervious to 
heat or cold; can’t dry out, sect lo iivone or orzem bby L 4 


SETTING TIRES and re $28.00 
1%: B. For $25. 


hounds. First class 
mice $4.00 All F. sabe 
by a“? 


extra. 
has given universal 
Quests exactly. Don’t 1 until y 
Catalogue and prices. Write for them at once, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. BOX 86 cakes. ILLS. 





wat AGENTS 


everywhere to sell our great acci- £9 Ss, 
dent The enter and life Srecervers {5 ‘ 


The futomatic 
Grip Neck Yoke. 


Prevents all oe in case of break- 
down orrunaway. Grips the tongue in- 
stantly and holds till danger is past. Is 
strong, handsome, — le and will last 
indefinitely. Ever 6 it. 
Plain unnickeled, Hes er cee Loops and W j 
Acorn Heads, 61.50; Niokeled Tips and 

Centers, $1.75; Nickeled Center and + without Lig 4 
61.25; Centers without Yoke, 65c. Made in three sizes, to 
i‘. Ame to aan L wagon size 

r circulars and specia! 
Better write at once. 










fit pole tips 144 tol 


CONFIDENTIAL T TERMS To ‘AGENTS. 
AUTOMATIO GRIP NEOK YOKE Co. 


66 Harding Street, Indianapolis, Ind, 





MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


*-A-%& Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Woven Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catalogue 
and low prices. Largest depot in the world for 
all kinds vy second-hand and new material. 

CHIC CO HOUSEWRECKING co. 


Purchasers of W: Ag 
and Chicago Postofiice Building. 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 
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The national hay shippers’ convention at 
Buffalo this week was largely attended and 
the members are enthusiastic over the pros- 
pect of handling a big crop of first-class 
hay. 


na 


The richest men do not make the best 
friends, necessarily. A man whose chief 
end is to heap up dollars has little time 
to be a nice fellow, and sometimes little 
chance to be an honest man. 

conistiniicapiiliialan inate 

The United.States Investor predicts for 
the ten years just before us a period of the 
greatest prosperity yet experienced by our 
country. Says the London Statist, a finan- 
cial and commercial authority: “We think 
America has entered upon a_ period of 
great prosperity, which will last for years 
if no great folly is committed.” 

ee 

Farmers are sometimes more easily swin- 
dled and buncoeed than most other property 
holders, because often they have had no 
chance to see the world and to 
learn how skin deep. sometimes are 
politeness, intelligence and plausible 
ways. A man must scratch through 
the varnish on a few scamps_ be- 
fore he learns to know the kind, and the ex- 
perience late in life is often costly. A 
young man, who is to spend most of his 
life in the country, ought to travel a little, 
or at least take a term of study away 
from his native town. Such might prove 
the most valuable and practical part of 


his education. , 
—— EE 


Got your silage cutter, stalk shredder, 
hay press, potato digger, etder mill, drain 
tile or plants and nursery stock for fall 
setting? It’s high timeeverythinginthisline 
was ordered. The days pass so swiftly that 
one has to be right up on ali phases of 
his work, or the farm will not be run to the 
best advantage. Fortunately manufactur- 
ers advertise such goods in abundant sea- 
son, and the wise farmer reads our ad- 
vertising columns closely and sends at once 
for descriptive circulars of anything. that 
looks interesting to him or his family, All 
our readers are invited to correspond with 
our reliable advertisers, but in doing so 
please state that you saw their’.“‘ad” in 
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American Agriculturist. This will insure 
you the best attention, and will also show 
the manufacturer that it pays to advertise 
in our columns. 





The State and Irrigation. 





Irrigation should not suffer at the hands 
of its friends. This caution is timely; in 
view of the approaching 7th annual session 
oft the national irrigation congress at 
Cheyenne Sept 1-3. Quite a contingent will 
come to the front on that occasion to ad- 
vocate a great national irrigation system 
at the expense of the federal treasury. 
Nothing would more injure the best inter- 
ests of irrigation than to have the congress 
dominated by this idea. 

Whatever may be said for or against this 
principle, the plain fact is that its advocacy 
heretofore has already arvcused preju- 
dices and opposition against the irrigation 
idea among the people east of the 100th 
meridian, who comprise more than nine- 
tenths of our total population. It will be 
many years before the Mississippi or Mis- 
souri valleys, or the region farther west, 
consents to tax itself to develop new farms 
in the semi-arid regions. Justly or unjustly, 
the great central, middle, eastern and 
southern states want to devciop their own 
agricultural and other resources before do- 
ing anything to foster a new form of west- 


ern competition. 
LL — 


The hill towns of western Massachu- 
setts are likely to secure electric railway 
communication with cities in the valley 
the present year. This is but a further 
step in a large development of the electric 
railway in the so-called back districts 
throughout the country. Our rural sec- 
tions in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and other states show great strides in this 
direction, fraught with much importance 
for present and future generations. Im- 
provements in apparatus and methods of 
manufacture are so rapid that it will not 
be long before the cost of constructing 
and operating trolley roads will be re- 
duced so low as to be within the reach of 
almost every community. It is already 
being seriously agitated whether the state 
or the county should not build and operate 
these inter-township railroads, just as the 
county builds and maintains the larger 
bridges. A still simpler proposition is this: 
That each township lay iron rails on the 
highways where it desires trolley cars; so 
designed that both ordinary, wagons or 
electric cars may use the track, either 
with or without rental. Such steel roads 
would be comparatively cheap, they would 
furnish a good road bed for all kinds of 
vehicles, and would preserve to the public 
the ownership of the highway and of ev- 
erything in it. 

sci 

The republic of Australasia,adream of nu- 
merous enthusiasts in that part ofthe world 
for many years past, has received a decided 
setback in a recent vote of all the people. 
After a continuity of deliberative conven- 
tions and legislative action dating as long 
ago as 1883 for an actual beginning, it was 
finally decided to have the electors of all 
the colonies in Australia and Tasmania 
vote in June of this year for or against 
the acceptance of federation. But-to the 
surprise of many the proposition was fi- 
nally rejected, New South Wales, the moth- 
er colony, defeating the measure, the oppo- 
sition claiming not to oppose federation, 
but to oppose it under the present bill. It 
is not improbable the movement is now 
dead for many years to come. While 
practically long an independent nation in 
common purpose and unity of colonia! leg- 
islation, Australia is thoroughly English 
and intensely loyal to the home govern- 
ment. In fact there was danger that in 
case of strong confederation the Austra- 
lian colonies would have entered upon a 
policy of preferential duties, serving to 
restrict trade with the United States, which 
should now expand at a greater rate than 
ever before. Our ‘exports to Australasia, 
which were 11 to 13 millions a:decade of 


years ago, fell away to eight millions in the 
early nineties, but are now 17 to 18 millions 
annually. We buy there five to eight mil- 
lions, largely carpet wools and hides, which 
are made into finished goods by our arti- 
sans, who in turn are large consumers of 
farm products. All good wishes to our 
antipodal cousins, democratic in action, al- 
though still loyal to the crown in senti- 
ment and name. 





If the forecast given out of McKinley’s 
terms to Spain is correct, those conditions 
will command favor at home and abroad. 
Of course Cuba must be absolutely inde- 
pendent of Spain. Porto Rico will proper- 
ly become a part of the United States. This 
country will keep the Caroline and Ladrone 
islands, which are only of strategical value, 
of small area and limited population. In 
giving the Philippines back to Spain or as. 
suring their autonomy the president shows 
the wise statesmanship which on a 
far smaller scale appeared in the humane 
decision to return the captive army to 
Spain. Of course it is all right to retain 
Manila and the bay about it for a coaling 
station, with a zone a few miles wide in- 
land to protect it, but beyond this the less 
the United States has to do with the Philip- 
pines the better. This program will be re- 
sented by the extreme imperialists, but it 
will be satisfactory to the vast majority, 
and will be a wise solution of the problems 
growing out of the war. The _ reaction 
against imperialism has already set in, and 
the sober second thought of the people is 
evidently to prevail. 





What State Boards of Agriculture Cost, 





New Jersey—There is an annual appropri- 
ation of $6000 to the state board of agricul- 
ture and to the tuberculosis commission of 
5000. The secretary receives an annual sal- 
ary of 1200, and as secretary of 
the commission receives 600. The 
treasurer receives an annual salary 
of 100; clerk hire 200 from the _ board, 
100 for the commission. The above covers all 
salaries and expenses. This 6000 is 19c for 
each of the 30,828 farms in New Jersey. 

Massachusetts spends about $45,000 a 
year on its state board of agriculture, in- 
cluding $21,000 in bounties for prizes at ag- 
ricultural fairs. The secretary is paid 2500 
salary and is allowed 500 for necessary ex- 
penses, first clerk $1600, second clerk 1200, 
office incidentals 700. This 24,000 is equal to 
78c for each of the 34,374 farms in the state. 

Connecticut—The state board of agricul- 
ture receives $3500 from the state yearly, 
besides which the state prints 5000 copies of 
its reports, not exceeding 350 pages, but the 
board pays for its other printing. Secretary 
Gold says the figures for the past few years 
have averaged as follows: Secretary’s sal- 
ary $1000, treasurer’s salary 50, traveling 
expenses of the board 400, printing and en- 
graving 300, winter meeting and farmers’ 
institutes 1000, postage and express 100, ex- 
penses of cattle commission and sundries 
650. 

Vermont—The total account of the board 
of agriculture for the year ending June 30, 
1897, was $3388.32; bill for printing annual 
report, 876.49; accounts of cattle commis- 
sioners, including the bills of veterinaries 
for the same time, 5681.42; stationery for 
same, 61.25; paid for cattle killed, 8142.75. 
By vote of the board, the secretary is paid 
600 for the year instead of a per diem, and 
has an assistant on statistical work at an 
expense not to exceed 300. The annual ap- 
propriation is 5000 for the board work; cat- 
tle commission work is outside and has no 
limited appropriation. This $5000 is equal 
to 15c for each of the 2573 farms in Ver- 
mont. 


Drouth Hurts Potatoes—Writing for a 
considerable section of Monroe Co, N Y, H. 
H. Goff says the potato crop suffered se- 
riously from heat and dry weather, early 
planting will mot exceed half usual yield, 
later planting came up very poorly, and 
showing signs of serious injury by drouth; 





bugs unusually plentiful. 
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The Oats Movement and [larket. 





Now that the new crop of oats is begin- 
ning to appear in the markets, farmers and 
dealers are discussing current ‘low prices, 
and possibilities of an advance. Relatively 
little interest attended this cereal for a long 
time, prices closely following corn, with 
which there is always close sympathy 
With No 2 mixed oats delivered at any time 
in Sept selling in Chicago at 19@20c per bu, 
the price is certainly not high. A year ago 
this was much the same, 2Ic being 
the top figure in Sept; two years ago, when 
only a moderate crop was harvested, they 
were down to 17c, owing in part to the large 
carry-over from the record-breaking crop of 
95, when 900,000,000 bu were harvested, and 
the foreign outlet was small. The ’98 crop 
of oats as shown in our reports, is some- 
what uneven in bulk and quality; early ar- 
rivals have included a good many light 
weight oats. Chinch bugs and rust have 
been in evidence in many sections of the 
leading oat states, in some instances mater- 
ially reducing the yield. There is a wide 
difference between new, chaffy, light weight 
oats and choice heavy from old crop, but 
this will disappear as the quality improves. 

The opinion is quite largely held that oats 
are well worth present Sept prices and pos- 
sibly more. Should corn make material ad- 
vance by reason of development of 
ultimate crop damage, the oats mar- 
ket is expected to sympathize un- 
der anything like a normal demand for 
immediate and future deliveries. One of the 
most helpful features in oats is the rapid 
and apparently permanent growth of our 
exports, although this is largely dependent 
upon the possibility of buying at moderate 
to low prices. In recent years we have 
sent abroad relatively few oats when the 
market was 30c and better, but large quan- 
tities at figures above and below 20c. From 
the '95 crop we exported 13,000,000 bu; from 
that of ’°96 35 millions, the greatest on 
record up to that time, but practically 
doubled during the year just closed ended 
June 30, when we shipped abroad 69 mil- 
lions. This was from the ’97 crop of 814,- 
000,000 bu or 8% per cent. According to the 
Liverpool Corn Trade News the oat pros- 
pect in the U K is fairly good, yet there 
is a moderate demand for American oats at 
firm prices; crop in Sweden only measur- 
ably satisfactory, in Austro-Hungary fair 
promise, in Germany weather not alto- 
gether favorable, in France situation good. 
In southern Russia, the crop promises bet- 
ter than in some other parts of the empire 
where rain has been deficient. 

THE MOVEMENT OF OATS FOR TEN YEARS 

{In millions of bushels.] 
Top prices at Chi 


Ex- cago, cts 

Crop ports Sept Dec May 
1897-98, 814 69 21 24 32 
1896-87, 717 35 17 19 19 
1895-96, 904 13 21 18 20 
1894-95, 694 1 31 29 31 
1893-94, 639 6 29 29 36 
1892-93, 661 2 3 31 32 
1891-92, 738 9 30 34 34 
1890-91, 524 1 51 44 54 
1889-90, 752 14 20 21 30 


Healthy Tone in Wool Trade. 





New wool is moving to market rap- 
idly in the west“and increasing quantities 
are received at eastern points of accumula- 
tion. Considerable competition is reported 
in Montana and other parts of the range 
territory, and there are liberal purchases, 
partly by manufacturers and partly by 
dealers. In the older sections, including 
Michigan and Ohio, considerable interest is 
manifested. Prices are firmly held and pos- 
sibly a trifle higher than earlier in the sea- 
son, but a shade under the market of mid- 
winter. At the London auction sales of 
colonial wools from Australia and South 
Africa considerable firmness has been man- 
ifested with slight advances; relatively lit- 
tle of this wool taken for American ac- 
count. 

Manufacturers in the middle and New 
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England states show considerable disposi- 
tion to buy at current prices, yet they are 
conservative and pronounce’ the market 
for finished goods not uniformly steady. A 
good many mills are still working on wool 
purchased abroad before the imposition of 
the tariff, and are therefore measurably in- 
dependent to-day, although such _ stocks 
must sooner or later show exhaustion. In 
the following table of compe~ative prices 
the Boston market is quoted; by far the 
largest in this country, and more nearly 
reflects true conditions in both domesticand 
foreign wools; prices at N Y, Philadelphia 
and Chicago relative freight difference. 
WOOL PRICES PER POUND AT BOSTON. 
Aug8 Janl Oct20 Mayl Novl 
1898 


1898 1897 1897 1896 

Ohio and Pa, 

XX and above, 29@30 30 29@30 22@23 20@21 

X, 26@27 25@26 26 20 7 

Nol, 30 30@32 28@30 23@24 20@21 

Fine unwashed, 19@20 20@21 21@22 15 13@14 
Ohio combing, 

Ohio delaine, 30 30@31 30@31 22@23 20@21 
Michigan 

X and above, 23 23@24 25 18 16 

Nol, 29 29@30 28@2 29 22 20 

Fine unwashe d, 16@17 18 18 14@15 12@13 
Kentucky, Ind & Mo, : 

Cc ombing 4% blood, 22@23 23@24 23@24 20@21 16@17 

Clothing % blood, 21@22 22@23 22@23 20@21 16 


Texas (scoured basis), 
Spring fine, 
Spring medium, 
California (scoured basis), 
Spring, northern free, 48 49@54 50@53 35@38 30@33 


50@53 50@55 35@39 30@33 
42@48 42@48 33@35 28@30 


— 
— 
® 
1s 


Southern, 42@16 43@50 47@52 33@36 27@30 
haga ordinary (scoured basis), 

Fine 46@47 50@51 53@55 37@38 31@32 

Medium, 40@42 46@47 47@48° 33@34 28@29 
Col and New Mexico, 

Improved, 9@22 19@22 19@22 12@15 12@14 

Coarse and carpet, 17 @19 17@19 17@19 12@14 1l0@12 
Foreign wools, 

Australian combing, 67@72 67@72 65@68 22@28 24@28 

Australian clothing, 64@65 68@65 6:@63 56@58 20@24 

Cape Colony clothing, 56@58 55@57 50@52 12@16 10@13 





Corn Flour in Europe—Commendable ef- 
forts are being made by Charles J. Murphy, 
delegate in Europe of the American maize 
propaganda, in increasing the use of corn 
as an article of food and introducing it 
where still unknown. Mr Murphy has re- 
cently sent to U S consuls located in dif- 
ferent parts of the continent a circular 
letter calling their attention to the wisdom 
of urging the increased use of corn in their 
various consular districts. “I am sure,” 
he writes them, “if you will be good enough 
to make a little effort you can induce some 
of.your grocers to introduce this wholesome 
cheap food, thereby becoming benefactors 
to their people. When they become accus- 
tomed to it, they will not get along without 
it. I will be pleased to be able to report to 
the state department any assistance you 
may be good enough to render this propa- 
ganda.” 





Responsible Commission Merchants— 
We again caution our people in the inte- 
rior who ship to the city markets against 
consigning goods to irresponsible firms. A 
favorite trick of these concerns is to over- 
quote the market in sending out circular 
letters, in some instances pledging them- 
selves to make returns at a little above 
the market or perhaps claiming to have a 
special outlet for goods, thus enjoying bet- 
ter advantages than the averuge commis- 
sion merchant. We have recently had 
called to our attention soliciting letters of 
this character, which have some of the 
outward appearance of frauds and all such 
should be promptly ignored. Many of 
these shady people go just as far as the 
law will allow, taking advantage of in- 
nocent shippers who have scant recourse. 
Something more than a fair bank rating 
is necessary to insure satisfactory re- 
turns, Do not ship to strangers unless 
you have every reason to know they are 
all right. 

Horses in South Africa—A recent con- 
sular report says that the business in 
horses and mules is at a standstill in Cape 
Colony and adjoining territory. When 
rinderpest attacked oxen some years ago, 
mules were substituted, some of these from 
th: US and SA selling at $250 to 300 each. 
But with increased shipments priees drop- 
ped rapidly. The report advises U S ex- 
porters to refrain from shipping horses and 
mules at present. 
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You Can 
Get Tired 


By working hard, and then you can get 

again. But if you are tired all the “y 3 
means that your blood is poor. You need to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great cure for 
that tired feeling because it is the great en- 
richer and vitalizer of the blood. You will 
find appetite, nerve, mental and digestive 


strength in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


America’s Greatest Medicine. 





Hood’s Pills cure nausea, indigestion. 25¢. 
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COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILL. 
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IRON ROOFING. 


——=§ RAND NEW, $1.75 PER SQUARE=== 

Just purchased entire product of a mill and will 
close out at above price until sold. Place your 
orders now. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 

Purchasers of West 35th & Iron Sts. 

World’s Fair Buildings; Chicago Post Office Builaing. 
Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for 
Home, Farm and Field. Our Prices are 4% of Others. 





H For bargains in fruit and vegetable lands 
Florida. wrie tor. K. GODBEY, Waldo, Fla. 





WELL DRILLING MACHINERY 


MANUFAC TURED BY 


\\\ 

\, WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 

> ITHACA, N.Y. 

| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 

fi DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WIT 
: | STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
i SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

ars WILUAMS BROS. ITHACA, 


manatees a. oteel 


Truck Wheels 


for farm wagons in America 
Send for Catalogue 
Havana Metal Whee! Co., Havana, ML 
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A Great Hay Crop. 





The largest hay crop on record has been 
gathered, and secured generally in good 
condition. In some localities, indeed in a 
few states, it has not proven so large as 
seemed likely six weeks since, but the 
shrinkage from the highest promise is not 
great. The drouth which has so seriously 
affected all growing crops in the great cen- 
tral valleys came too late to materially 
cut down the average yield of meadows, in 
fact it came just in time to furnish al- 
most ideal weather for harvesting the 
crop in the majority of states. 

It is, of course, too early to definitely 
state the results of the year’s harvest, but 
the uniformly favorable weather conditions 
which prevailed from the opening of spring 
up to the date of harvest make it certain 
that all previous records have been passed. 
Our returns last month showed that the 
acreage in grass for hay was this year 
practically the same as last. This month 
our correspondents have made a prelimi- 
nary estimate of the rate of yield secur- 
ed, and the consolidated estimates of coun- 
ty observers indicate that the yield is at 
least 10 per cent larger than that of last 
year. 

These tentative estimates by states are 
given below, not as final statements, but as 
generally indicative of the results of the 
season. 





Tons Tons 
N Eng, 1.50 Minn, 1.55 
N Y, 1.60 Iowa, 1.80 
Penn, 1.30 Mo, 1.50 
Texas, 1.60 Kan, 1.45 
Ark, 1.70 Neb, 1.40 
Tenn, 1.35 N D, 1.50 
W Va, 1.40 S D, 1.35 
Ky, 1.60 Cal, 1.45 
Ohio, 1.50 Ore, 1.85 
Mich, 1.35 Wash, 1.80 
Ind, 1.40 Other, 1.35 
TH, 1.50 
Wis, 1.60 Total, 1.50 


The Potato Crop Injured. 








The hot dry weather of July affected the 
potato crop quite as unfavorably as has 


been noted in the case of other crops. The . 


general average of condition is now return- 
ed at 80.2 against 91.7 last month, and 73.9 
at this time last year. In the northwest 
and in the south, where the month was 
marked by generally satisfactory rainfall, 
the position of the crop is satisfactory, and 
even in the states in which the decline in 
conditions is most marked there are dis- 
tricts where from special local conditions 
the promise of the crop has been main- 
tained. These limitations of the damage 
suffered make it evident that the promise 
is better than last year at this time, and 
should present condition be maintained un- 
til harvest make it certain that a crop of 
reasonable proportions may be expected. 

The sharpest loss of prospect during the 
month in important states was 20 points in 
Ohio, 19 in Michigan, 18 in Indiana, 21 in 
Illinois, 17 in Iowa, 14 in Kansas and 23 in 
Nebraska. It follows of course that the 
cause of damage in these states was largely 
the effect of the drouth, but this was sup- 
plemented in many cases by blight follow- 
ing the wet weather of the early history of 
the crop, and by local ravages of the bugs. 
The crop in the-Ohio and especially in the 
Missouri valley was planted very late, the 
soil was too wet when planting was done, 
andthe hot sunshine that followed served to 
bake the g -und to an extent very unusual. 
This condition seriously affected the growth 
of the vines and predisposed them to dam- 
age from blight, bugs and drouth. A pecul- 
iar feature of the situation is the fact that 
both early and late planted in the central 
west have suffered from weather conditions 
at time of planting and yet the conditions 
were opposites. The early planting went in 
when the soil was too wet, while the late 
planting was at a time when the soil was 
dry and hard. 

The following statement shows the Aug- 
ust condition of the crop by states in com- 









MORE CROP REPORTS 


parison with the condition a month ago and 
a year ago: 

Augi, J’yl, 
98 °97 °98 


N Eng, 8 65 95 Minn, 88 78 97 
Y, 87 70 96 Iowa, 82 74 99 
Penn, 80 70 96 Mo, 82 78 91 
Tex, 9% 90 92 Kan, 83 74 97 
Ark, 98 93 9 Neb, 76 80 99 
Tenn, 74 78 81 ND, 93 92 98 
W Va, 80 79 92 SD, 99 91 100 
Ky, 83 77 93 Cal, 76 98 78 
’ 71 58 91 Ore, 98 98 102 
Mich, 77 76 96 Wash, 96 100 99 
Ind, 76 70 94 Other, 90 80 95 
Til, 71 63 92 
Wis, 88 83 96 


Apples Short in Central West. 


Total, 80.2 73.9 91.7 





The promise for the western apple crop 
is the poorest for years. In only one im- 
portant state, Mich, is there a prospect fav- 
oring anything like a normal yield. Not 
only is the crop small, but taken as a whole 
the quality is inferior. During July the 
drop was heavier than usual, partially the 
result of the drouth and partially because 
of insect pests. This change has been suf- 
ficient to make the outlook nuw decidedly 
peorer than on July 1. 

The crop in O is uniformly poor, with the 
better prospect, if such a distinction can be 
made, in the northeastern counties. Mich 
is the only important state in which the 
crop promises well. Last year it was very 
short, while this season the present promise 
is for fully a normal production. It is not 
well distributed, but in most of the orchard 
districts of the state there will be com- 
mercial fruit. The Ind crop. promises 
less than half of the short yield of last 
year. 

The Ill crop is much short of last year, 
and is mainly monopolized by a few coun- 
ties in the northern section, a few districts 
in the center, and scattering orchards in 
the south. In Wis and Minn orchards are 
generally in high promise. Neither state is 
important as a producing factor, but in 
each the crop this year will perhaps be the 
largest yet made. The Ia crop is not so 
good as the figures of condition would ap- 
parently indicate. In the good producing 
districts, notably in the southwestern and 
southeastern counties, the crop is very 
light. In the extreme northern counties, 
wherever there are orchards, the trees are 
fairly well filled. The outlook in Mo is very 
poor, promising less than half of last year’s 
crop. The same is true of Kan and in each 
state the prospect is decidedly poorer than 
a month ago. In the northern and north- 
eastern counties of Nebraska there are but 
few orchards, but such as there are are 
fairly well filled. The aggregate of fruit, 
however, is not enough to cut any figure. 
The remainder of the state makes about 
the same showing as the adjoining states 
of Kan and Mo. 

Our correspondents on Aug 1 reported the 


condition of the crop by counties. These 


returns have been very carefully consoli- 
dated into the state returns that are 
given below. It must be understood that in 
reporting upon fruit by this system 100 
practically represents a perfect crop, that 
is one in which all orchards are full. Of 
course this never occurs, so that 75 may be 
taken as about representing an average 
crop. For comparison, returns at the same 
date for 1896 and 1897 are given. 


"98 '97 ’96 "98 ’°97 '96 
oO, 26 40 80 Ia, 65 8 90 
Mich, 70 45 100 Mo, 40 88 65 
Ind, 25 60 65 Kan, 45 75 175 
Ill, 22 8 72 Neb, 65 88 75 


Wis, 100 55 90 

Increased Use of Corn Oil—The German 
soap manufacturers are becoming very 
much interested in corn oil, and at a re- 
cent meeting of their society gave consider- 
able attention to this subject, resolving to 
largely utilize it. ‘Corn oil is suited excel- 
lently well as a lamp oil,” says this article, 
appearing originally in a German trade 
paper, Der Seifenfabricant, “making a 
bright, fairly white light without emitting 








any disagreeable odor or high degree of 
heat. This also is advantageously used in 
spinning mills for lighting, while besides 
this it makes a good lubricant for parts of 
machinery. When used alone for soap it 
makes a softish product of yellow color and 
attractive smell; when used for softsoaps, 
it makes a nice, clear, fairly firm and 
yellow product. The oil is well suited at all 
seasons of the year as part of the charge oil 
of softsoaps. Itis not adapted for white soft 
soaps, silver soap, and some others. The 
editor of the N Y Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 
porter, in which this article last appeared, 
estimates the yield of corn oil at rather 
more than 80 Ibs to the long ton’ (2240 lbs) 
of corn. This increased use of a corn by 
product is in direct line with the work of 
the American Maize Propaganda. 





The German Embargo upon wholesome 
American products may be met with re- 
taliation of like character on the part of 
our government. Germany makes it dif- 
ficult to enter American food products on 
the specious plea that they threaten the 
health and interests of the people 
of that country. The chemists of 
the U S dept of agri are now engag- 
ed in analyzing the paints and colorings 
on all toys imported from Germany to this 
country. If they find these dangerous for 
children to handle, further importation will 
cease. 


English Orchards—Of the 224,000 acres of 
orchards in Great Britain returned to the 
board of agri as arable or grass land used 
for fruit trees, all but 3 per cent are situ- 
ated in England. These acres are chiefly 
grass land planted with apples and pears 
and a large proportion is not producing half 
as much fruit as it might under proper cul- 
tivation and care. “This state of things,” 
Says the journal of the board, “has been 
caused by various forms of neglect and 
mismanagement, the primary being the se- 
lection of unsuitable varieties of fruit trees 
and indifference with regard to origin, size, 
vigorous habit and healthy appearance of 
the young fruit trees planted.” 

The New Brunswick Potato Crop prom- 
ises fairly liberal, although there is little 
reason at present to believe it will exceed 
that of last year. Writing for the commis- 
sioner of agriculture, A. Alward has this 
tosay: “Owing to wet, cold spring there does 
not appear to be much, if any, increase in 
acreage; crop slow in growth at first, but 
doing extremely well later. New potatoes 
reported good in quality, and the total 
yield may be an average or even above.” 








Trans-Continental Freights—Remark- 
able reductions have been made in rates of 
freight on Pacific coast goods shipped to 
the east. Twenty years ago the average 
rate per 100 Ibs on dried fruit and ratsins, 
Pacific coast terminals to New York, all 
rail, was $4.17. The rate in ’88 was 1.47, and 
last year 1. In ’78 the freight rate on wine 
in cases was 5.46 per 100 lbs, now 75c. 





Italian Farmers for Venezuela—The 
government of that South American re- 
public has lately made a new contract with 
an Italian for introducing annually 1000 
families, which are to settle on the public 
lands. Venezuela is making great efforts 
toward colonization of this character and 
claims to have rich natural resources. 





Rice Growing in Argentina—The cli- 
mate and soil are considered favorable and 
many farmers have lately turned their at- 
tention to this crop, although the area is 
still very small. On irrigated lands the 
yield is said to be 2200 lbs per acre, in dry 
ground 60 per cent of this. 





The Fresno Raisin Growers’ Ass’n has 
not yet been successfully organized, al- 
though a large percentage of the leading 
growers are working for it. 





Horseless Carriages are being introduced 
in South Africa for passenger service and 
are quite successful. 














OUR STORY OF 


Shafter’s Army on Its Way North. 





The condition of the American army at 
Santiago has been so desperate that of- 
ficers of the line joined in a strong let- 
ter to Gen Shafter urging that the troops 
who won Santiago be carried north at 
once to recuperate. The soldiers have not 
had the bare necessities of life, and sickness 
has played havoc with them in their weak- 
ened condition. The war department has 
at length awakened to the serious condition 
of affairs and late last week orders were is- 
sued to bring the army north to Montauk 
Point, Long Island. The Gate City with 
550 men aboard sailed the 7th and the re- 
mainder of the army is probably now on 
its way. Fresh troops will be sent to take 
the place of those now coming home. 
Everything is in readiness at Montauk 
to receive the army. 





Insurgents Defiant—The 
problem of dealing with 


Philippine 


the Philippine insur- 
gents becomes daily 
more serious. Under 


the leadership of Agu- 
inaldo they have at- 
tained great success in 
fighting the Spaniards, 
and now fearing Amer- 
ican interference, have 
assumed a defiant atti- 
tude. Gen Merritt’s 
message stating that all 
troops assigned him 
will probably be need- 
ed is understood to 
refer to this phase of 
the situation. Aguinaldo desires a repub- 
lic with himself at the head. In the event of 
a surrender of Manila to the American 
forces, it may be necessary to expel the in- 
surgents from that immediate territory in 
order to establish a military government. 





AGUINALDO. 


Later advices state that the in- 
surgent leader has come down from 
his high horse and has asked 


Gen Merritt for permission to march his 
troops through Manila when the city sur- 
renders to the Americans. He has also 
asked for American officers for native regi- 
ments. 





Spain’s Reply Ready—At this writing 
word has been received that Spain's reply 
is ready and has been approved by the 
cabinet and queen. It is believed that Spain 
accepts the terms of the Unied States and 
that the suspension of hostilities will im- 
mediately follow. 





Russia and England Clash—Extreme 


diplomatic tension exists between St Peters- 
burg and London, and alarmist reports of 
Russian preparations to force a crisis in the 
far east have had a depressing effect on the 
English stock market. It is felt both in 
London and on the continent that the out- 
come of the dispute in regard to the New 
Chwang railroad extension is the crucial 
point of the success or failure of Great 
Britain’s policy of the “open door.” It is 
learned that the Britishadmiralty, appreciat- 
ing the gravity of the situation, is preparing 
for emergencies and will be soon ready to 
mobilize the entire fleet at short notice. 
Russian diplomacy menaces British inter- 
estsintheYangste valley, where the govern- 
ment has emphatically intimated that these 
interests must be protected from such en- 
croachment. Russia is said to be practically 
in possession of New Chwang. 


To Fly Old Glory—The Merritt-Chapman 
wrecking company has informed the navy 
department that the Spanish cruiser Maria 
Teresa has been floated and is about to 
Start for Norfolk, Va, under her own steam. 
It is fully expected that she will require 
very extensive repairs, but these will be 
certainly made ané@ the ship added to the 
United States navy. 





Li Hung Chang Again on Top—A new 
turn of affairs in China brings Li Hung 
Chang into power again and apparently 
marks the dawn of a new era in the Chinese 
empire. Li is acting as chancellor directly 
under the empress dowager who is a very 
able woman and who is now virtually the 
real ruler of the 18 provinces. She induced 
the empercr, who is naturally weak, to re- 
tire Weng, who has been for several years 
the leader of the party opposed to all for- 
eign reforms and improvements. Foreign- 
ers and the progressive party of Chinese 











THE 


are delighted, as this is considered a radical 


step toward progress. The resurrection 
of Viceroy Li has aroused the British in 
China, who see in it another trick by the 
Russians. Li, who was once the strongest 
friend of England, is now doing everything 
in his power to help Russia. 





From Many States—The Democrats car- 


ried Alabama in the recent state election. 
—-Postal facilities are to be established 
with Porto Rico. Rates will be the same 
as to Santiago. The fourth expedition for 
Manila, which left San Francisco July 15, 
arrived in Honolulu safely and is now well 
on its way to the Philippines. Camp Al- 
ger at Washington is to be abandoned at 
once by the war department and a camp es- 
tablished near Manassas, Va. The move is 
to check the rapid spread of typhoid fever. 

There are reports of great suf- 
fering from’ starvation on the coasts 
of New Foundland and Labrador.—— 
It is said that a Russian envoy has per- 
suaded Emperor Menelek of Abyssinia to 
renounce in Russia’s favor his protectorate 
over Raheita on Arsab bay. Russia will es- 
tablish a coaling station there. Italy puts 
up a prior claim.——An effort is being made 
in England to have the Prince of Wales 
visit the United States next summer. It is 
expected that such a visit would give a 
great impetus to the Anglo-American 
movement.—Much comment has. been 
aroused by the actions of the Bismarck 
family since the ex-chancellor’s death. 
Their attitude toward the emperor and the 
nobility has been discourteous to say the 
least. 











Foreign News—The Chinese rebellion has 
not yet been put down and advices by way 


NEWS 
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of Tacoma, Wash, state that the rebels are 
very active. Already they have captured 
nine cities on the route to Canton.——A ter- 
rible fire in the reservoirs of a petroleum 
factory in Dunkirk, France, did great dam- 





age last week.——The queen of Denmark 
is seriously is reported in 
London that George N. Curzon, 
parliamentary secretary for the  for- 


eign office, has accepted the office of 
viceroy of India. His wife is a sister of 
Joseph Leiter of fhe Chicago wheat pit 
fame.——Although every one of the Aus- 
tralasian colonies, which voted last June on 
confederation, gave a majority in favor of 
the proposal, it turns out that the fulfill- 
ment of the plan is indefinitely postported. 
The four colonies voting were Victoria, 
New South Wales, South Australia and 
Tasmania. Each gave a majority for the 
bill, but it failed to become a law because 
of the adoption of a provision framed by 
the opponents of the measure, to the ef- 
fect that the assent of New South Wales 
should not be presumed to have been given 
unless the affirmative votes should reach at 
least 80,000. They only reached 70,990. For 
the present the plan is practically dead, 
owing to the opposition of the premier of 
New South Wales to the vital principles of 
the measure. 

Lieut Hobson received a tremendous 
ovation in New York last week where 
he spoke for the benefit of the families of 
soldiers and sailors.——Capt Charles E. 
Clark of the Oregon has been invalided 
home. A bale of hops was picked at 
Waterville, N Y, during the first week of 
this month, breaking the record for early 
picking which had been Aug 9.—The hur- 
ricane season is just beginning in the trop- 
ics, but will not affect our naval prob- 
lems. 
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NEW YORK. 
Cheap Farms in Central New York. 


In central New York, conditions have 
greatly changed within the past few years; 
farms that sold at $80 to over 100 per acre 
15 years ago can now be bought for $20 to 
30. Many farmers became involved and 
those whom they were owing took their 
homes in payment of the mortgages they 
held. Since then these farms have been 
rented, the owners realizing a very small 
income, Those owning them are anxious 
to sell, and many would be glad to realize 
hal® their present value. I think one-third 
ef the farms in Cayuga Co are occupied 
by renters, and have an untidy appearance. 
By proper management they can be re- 
stored to their former beauty and high 
state of fertility. They will range from 30 
to 100 acres each. In buying, the first pay- 
ment need not exceed a few hundred dol- 
lars, and by improving them and paying 
the interest annually the balance can run 
anindefinite time. Large cropssuchas wheat, 
oats, corn, grass, clover, potatoes, buck- 
wheat and tobacco can be grown here. One 
of our farmers sold his crop of pota‘ves 
of 1000 bu the past spring for $900. It was 
an exceptional price, yet one year ago po- 
tatoes sold for 1 per bu, and for several 
years they have averaged 50c per bu. 

This is a superior fruit section; no better 
anywhere. Our roads are excellent and 
so are railroad facilities and markets. 
There are good schools and churches and 
it is a healthy section. There is no need of 
going into the far west when the most de- 
sirable homes can be had on easy terms 
here Many farms can be bought for less 
than what the buildings cost. It is con- 
ceded by traveling men that central New 
York for a home surpasses all other local- 
ities. I am a retired clergyman and have 
no land to sell, nor am I writing at any- 
one’s request. My desire is to see these rent- 
ed homes improved and beautified, which 
tenants cannot afford to do. For the culture 
of sugar beets, no place in the world excels 
this. Poultry and small fruit industries are 
growing into prominence. There are some 
fine vineyards. With a few hundred dol- 
lars, push and good management, a per- 
son in a short time can be independent and 
have all the luxuries desirable.—[John W. 
Shotwell. 








Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, Aug 8— 
Wheat was secured in good condition. It 


is a full crop; average per acre 
18 to 20 bu. Oats heavy and straw is also 
heavy. Corn is excellent with stand good. 


Tobacco is doing well and promises to be 
a full crop. The stand is good. Barley 
is a full crop and beets are doing well. 
All crops are in need of rain. Apples are 
16 per cent of a full crop. Small fruits 
are very fair. Potatoes stand at about 70 
per cent of a full crop. 


Belgium, Onondago Co, Aug 8—The 
weather has been all that could be desired 
for harvesting. Oats are ripening and will 
make an average crop. On account of 
lack of moisture tobacco is budding very 
lov. Pastures have been drying up and 
mileh cows are shrinking in milk. Apples 
will be very scarce. 


Dickinson, Franklin Co, Aug 9—Haying 
is completed with the largest yield for 
years. Barley, oats and buckwheat prom- 
ise well and corn and potatoes look fairly 
well. No ‘grasshoppers’ reported. Pas- 
tures hold out well. Cows afd sheep are 
high priced and few for sale. There is a 
very large acreage of grain in this section. 
Lambs bring $3 to 4 each, calves 5 to 8. 


Clifton Park, Saratoga Co, Aug 8—Much 
of the hay has considerable clover in it 
and old meadows were quite weedy, so that 
the amount of really choice timothy hay 
is less than usual. Winter wheat is har- 
vested and promises to yield well with 
an unusually large acreage. Rye seems to 
be well filled, but was thin and crinkled 
badly, so the yield of straw and grain will 
be light. Acreage was less than’ usual. 
Dealers are offering $3 per ton for straw. 
Oats will be a short crop; acreage small, 
and drouth has injured them. Potatoes 
need rain; more than usual planted. Buck- 
wheat is suffering for rain. 


Granville, Washington Co, Aug 8--Dry 


weather enabled farmers to secure in good 
condition the largest crop of hay that has 
3 ; 





‘are almost unknown, 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





been raised in many years. The drouth 
has shortened the oat crop which is ripen- 
ing earlier than usual. Some have begun 
cutting. Corn and potatoes are looking 
well. Cheese, butter and eggs are low. 
Catherine, Schuyler Co, Aug 9—Harvest- 
ing is well uncer way; barley and oats good 
and rye and wheat extra for this section. 
A few have reported the weevil working 
in wheat. Corn and potatoes look well, 
and buckwheat has improved _ since the 
rain. There has been an abundance of 
berries and cherries. Pears are looking 
tine. A few have peaches, but plums will 
be very scarce in this section. Apples are 
dropping badly and those left are many 
of them small, ill shaped, with a spotted 
rough skin. Some of the out-buildings of 
A. S. DeWitt were burned recently and on- 
ly prompt work of the family and neigh- 


kors saved the dwelling house. The fire 
was probably the work of tramps. 
Prattsville, Greene Co, Aug s— 
The immense hay crop in this sec- 
tion is nearly gathered. It is’ the 


largest crop in many years, but it avails 
but little to the farmer who is in want of 
immediate cash, as hay brings only $3 to 4 
per ton. .In no season during the last 25 
years were there as many stacks of hay 
made as this year. Oats, buckwheat, corn 


and in fact every crop except § fruit 
is good. Stock is in fair demand, 
but farmers need allthey have, and 
as hay is so plentiful they can 
winter it. Butter and milk yield nearly the 


entire revenue in this locality and prices 
are so low, farmers can scarcely meet run- 
ning expenses. As the result of many heavy 
rains, the roads are in a very bad condition. 


Oneonta, Otsego Co, Aug 9—The hay 
crop, which is immense, is nearly all cut. 
Oats will not be a very large crop. Dry 
weather injured the potato crop and corn, 
but it is thought that late wet weather will 
improve them some. Hops will not be 
more than half a crop on account of dry 
weather. 

Rome, Oneida Co, Aug 8—The heavy rains 
of late have been a great benefit to the 
farmer in this section ‘in increasing the 
pasturage growth. Farmers are busy har- 
vesting and threshing the grain products. 
Cows are bringing $30 to 40 each. Potatoes 
and new onions bring 1 per bu. Sugar beets 
are looking fine, but the rain has caused 
many weeds to grow among them, causing 
more labor. 


The State Fair at Syracuse the last 
ahree days of this month and the first three 
days of September promises to be a record 
breaker. The exhibition in point of number 
and variety will surpass anything hitherto 
shown on the fair grounds. The Merchants’ 
association of New York has been asked by 
the state agricultural society to take charge 
of an exhibit of manufactured products 


from Greater New York. Favorable 
arrangements have been made with 
the railroads to transport articles to 


be exhibited to the fair grounds, and to 
return them. Favorable arrangements have 
also been ma for the transportation of 
persons to and from the fair, who may be 
sent by exhibitors to take charge of exhib- 
its. Space to exhibitors from New York 
will be given free of all charge, and the fair 
committee will look after such exhibits so 
that they will be properly protected. All 
details can be ascertained by sending to, or 
calling at the rooms of the Merchants’ as- 
sociation on the ground floor of the N Y¥ 
Life building, New York city. An art exhi- 
bition has been arranged for already, and 
there will also probably be a good display 
of electrical matters. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
A Dairy County. 





Potter county is located on the water- 
shed .seperating Genesee, Chemung, west 
branch of the Susquehanna and -the Alle- 
gany rivers. Its situation and topography 
make it one of the best natural stock dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania. The humid winds 
of the west ascending to the. cooler re- 
gions of the plateau constituting Potter 
county cause liberal rainfall, resulting in 
an abundance of mammoth springs and 
absence of drouth equaled by no place east 
of the Rocky mountains. Severe drouths 
The soil is: adapted 


to ‘the production of grasses. The level 





lands and hillsides are comparatively free 
from stone and are of easy cultivation. The 


soil is largely composed of silt, brought 
from the north by glacial action. The ef- 
fect has been manifest in the immense 
forests that have covered the county, con- 
sisting of pine, oak, hemlock, maple, beech 
and other hard woods. These as removed, 
leave a soil of fine quality and fertility. 
The greater portion of the northern half 
has been cleared and converted into fine 
farms. For the last few years, lumbering, 
which had occupied the greater part of the 
attention of the people of that district, has 
been abandoned and their attention is be- 
ing turned to agriculture. A few enter- 
prising men have been introducing im- 
proved breeds of cattle, sheep, hogs, ete, 
There are in the northern half of the coun- 
ty fully 10,000 cows. The quality of stock 
is year to year rapidly improving by the 
importation of well bred stock. The coun- 
ty is well traversed by railroads that 
give ready outlet to Buffalo, New York and 
Philadelphia, as well as the cities of east- 
ern Pennsylvania and the coal regions. The 


county is capable of maintaining 30,000 
cows, all within reasonable access of the 
railroads leading to those cities. The soil 


is adapted tograss, silage and general grains 
used in the raising of cattle and sheep. In 
the production of buckwheat, it is said that 
Potter county leads the United States. The 
prices of lands offer a special inducement 
te persons desiring to follow the business 
of stock raising. Thousands of acres of 
stripped lands in the southern part of the 
county from which the timber has recently 
been taken has been seeded and cattle 
dealers have purchased hundreds of head 
of cattle to turn off in the fall for teef pur- 
poses. Orchards produce large quanti- 
ties of splendid fruit, and seem adapted to 
most fruits raised in the northern states, 
except peaches and grapes.—[C. L. Peck. 





Center Co—Farmers are busy preparing 
ground for fall seeding and_ trreshing. 
Much of the wheat in this section turns 
out the good average of from 20 to as 
high as 33 1-3 bu to the acre. P. B. Crider, 
the champion farmer of the Bald Hagle 
valley, threshed 1500 bu, one of the biggest 
yields in the country. Oats were short and 
will not average over 75 per cent of a crop. 
The grain is of a fair quality. The weath- 
er of late has been ideal for corn and po- 
tatoes, and indications are for large yields 
of both in this section. 


Fly in Wheat—In some parts of Penn- 
sylvania farmers were troubled with the 
fiy in the wheat this year, and now H. T. 
Fernald, economic zoologist, says the only 
thing to do to get rid of the injurious in- 
sect is to cut the wheat high, burn the 
stubble, and then use all the straw up be- 
fore spring. The insect passes the winter 
in the straw and its destruction in the 
above way will remove most of the insects, 
which would otherwise produce an- 
other generation next year, proving far 
more troublesome than they were this sea- 
son. 


NEW JERSEY. 





West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, Aug 9—In 
this immediate section there was no rain 
from May 31 to July 10, when a very light 
shower fell. As a consequence, corn came 
up poorly, and many fields did not come up 
till the showers, so that there is much corn 
not over 12 inches high. Hay and wheat 
were gathered in fine condition and were 
fair crops. Clover is scarce in the grain 
stubbles, the dry and excessively hot 
weather having killed it. Some report that 
timothy is dead also. There will be more 
than the usual acreage of buckwheat, as 
many fields intended for corn will be used 
for that crop. Seed is selling for $1 to 1.25 
per bu. Apples are less than half a crop. 
and early varieties are selling at 1 per bu. 
There is about double the acreage of po- 
tatoes, but the dry weather has reduced 
the early crop at least 50 per cent; prices at 
Lambertville, 90c to ‘per bu. While the 
percentage of peaches is low, some orchards 
are so full trees are breaking. It is said 
that where crimson clover has been al- 
lowed to get ripe before plowing under, 
there are but few peaches. Onions are not 
a heavy crop and are selling for 75c per bu. 
The berry crop has been light, dried up. 


Blackberries are poor, but sell at 8 to 10c 
p qt. There is some cholera among hogs, 
but it is not yet epidemic. There is little 
‘eall for. pigs, and many farmers are over- 











stocked. Early. sown oats .were harvested 
in good condition. .The unsettled weather 
since the 18th has made the gathering of 
the late crop laborious. Straw is short and 
grain not heavy. Tomatoes are likely to be 
a short crop, the dry weather preventing 
setting of plants. Wheat is selling at 80c, 
rye and corn 40c, oats 25c, calves 6c, butter 
16c, eggs 16c. There have been many thun- 
der storms in this county within the past 
two weeks, and many barns burned, cattle 
killed, stacks blown down, trees uprooted, 
etc. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


A Gala Day for Maryland Patrons. 








Montgomery Co Pomona met with Eu- 
reka grange, July 28, at Chillum. Eureka 
grange is a live, active grange, owning a 
large two story hall and is well furnished 
with a piano, organ and a large library of 
several hundred volumes. It is not often 
that a grange is honored with such a num- 
ber of distinguished members of the order 
as were at this meeting, including Nation- 
al Master Aaron Jones, Past National Mas- 
ter J. H. Brigham, National Secretary John 
Trimble, President R: W. Silvester of the 
state agricultural college, Prof Taliaferro, 
professor of agriculture at the college, Dr 
H. B. McDonald of the chemical depart- 
ment and Prof H. J. Patterson, director of 
the experiment station. 

The morning session was occupied in 
routine work and addresses from Brothers 
Silvester and Taliaferro. Brother Silves- 


ter said in part that theestate college is 
leoking after the interest of the farmers 
as well as the farmers’ boys. Thought 


the grange should secure the enactinent 
of a state law for the inspection of mill 
feeds and feeding stuffs, similar to the fer- 
tilizer law now in operation. He _ said the 
station had lately anaylzed some samples 
of bran and found it contained fine 
ground oyster shells to give weight. Also 
said it was his intention to try to establish 
the teaching of primary agriculture in our 
common schools and that one of the pro- 
fessors at the college would visit many of 
the schools of the state and introduce text 
books for that purpose. Also gave notice 
that there would be a grand two days 
round-up meeting of the farmers’ institute 
at the college Aug 24 and 25, and at the ag- 
ricultural department in Washington Aug 
26, that the railroads would give excursion 
rates and he hoped to see a large attend- 
ance of the farmers of the state. Prof 
Taliaferro said that Chautauqua circles for 
home reading are being formed and urged 
Patrons to take advantage of it. 
Afterarecess for lunch, which was served 
by the ladies of Eureka grange in royal 
style, the grange resumed business. The 
question was asked, .What can be done to 
increase grange membership in Maryland? 
Replying, National Master Jones outlined 
a plan which had been successful in other 
states and thought it would bring satis- 
tactory results in Maryland if .vigorously 
carried out. 
culture J. H. Brigham said in part that the 
department of agriculture was doing what 
it could for the farmers of the country, in 
trying to open foreign markets for farm 
products, would furnish seed and many 
bulletins free and almost anything they 
might ask for but an office. National Sec- 
retary Trimble said there had _ been 
more granges organized and. reorganized 
during 1898 than there had been in any one 
year for 15 years. National Master Jones 
held the closest attention of Patrons for 
14% hours, and was frequently applauded. 
Brother Jones is an able speaker and 
should be kept constantly in the field.— 
[State Master J. B. Ager, Hyattsville. 


OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


Our Report Upon the New Crop. 








Every hop grower is requested to at once 
address a postal card to American Agricul- 
turist, 52 Lafayette Place, New York city, 
stating number of acres of hops he will har- 
vest this year compared to last, probable 
yield per acre of cured hops this year 
and last, quality of hops, prices offered 
and whether you are disposed to hold or 
sell. At what price did you sell your ’97 
crop? These returns, if made instantly, will 
greatly assist us in compiling our report of 
the 1898 crop. The situation is such that it 
behooves growers to learn the’ facts about 


Assistant Secretary of Agri-. 


GRANGE—HOPS---MILE 


the- crop througbrout the world. American 
Agriculturist will do-its best to present 
these facts, but we must have the help of 
every grower. 

oS een ee 


The Hop Market. 


At New York, buyers generally remain 
very indifferent. Brewers are placing few 
and only small orders for spot goods, and 
manifest indifference about contracting for 
the coming season’s crop, despite the fact 
that somewhat unfavorable reports regard- 
ing the growth of vine are still coming 
along from some sections of New York 
state, the Pacific coast and England. Such 
as it is, the business in spot goods is most- 
ly at prices within our raxge of quotations. 
N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 11144@12% 


prime, 9144@10% 
“a to medium, 7T%@8%% 
N Y state crop of 1896, 4@7 


Pacific coast, crop of 1897, choice 114%4.@12% 
prime, 10% 


low to medium, 744@8% 
Pacific coast, crop of 1896, thoice, 3#%@6%4 
German crop of 1897, 33@40 





The Milk Market. 


At New York, the noticeable feature this 
week is the sharp decrease in receipts of 


milk. This is undoubtedly due to hot 
weather and consequent shrinkage in the 
milk Jow. The average surplus price since 


Aug 2 is $1 19 p can of 40 qts, while the ex- 
change remains at 2c. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Aug 8 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 29,214 1,519 402 
N Y Central. 1,088 55 208 
N Y. Ont & West, 30,592 1,754 — 
West Shore, 15,472 997 879 
N Y. Sus and West, 11,454 145 72 
N Y¥ & Putnam, 3.101 — _ 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 38,376 445 _ 
Long Island, 595 _ oo 
N J Central, 2.310 75 — 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 —_ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 _ 
Other sources, 4.650 _ ~ 
Total receipts. 154,466 5,007 1,561 
Daily av this week, 22,066 715 208 
Daily av last week, 24,838 905 216 
Corres’ing week last year, 24,631 820 159 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

Utica, N Y, Aug 8—Last week was a very 
bad one for cheese in New York. The 
weather there was the worst yet experienc- 
ed, and cheese arrived in very bad con- 
dition. In consequence the market went off 
%c and, although the receipts were moder- 
ate, being only 33,325 boxes, of which one- 
third were shipped abroad, it was difficult 
to dispose of the rest at any price that 
would satisfy the owners, and quite a large 
quantity went into cold storage. These con- 
ditions were reflected here to-day. Buyers 
took cheese as an accommodation to sales- 
men, not because they wanted it. No im- 
provement in the market is looked for until 
the hot weather stock is out of the way. 
This will take from two to three weeks yet 
and meanwhile salesmen are prepared to 
take low prices. Stock is sold off quite un- 
evenly. Some factories have not shipped 
later than the make of July 1; others are off 
to July 26. Probably the average date to 
which factories are sold is about July 18. 
In this case it will be three weeks before 
the hot weather make is disposed of. Many 


factories held back part of their 
cheese and made only a small 
shipment: to-day.. Transactions are § as 
follows: Large colored 4162 bxs at 


6%4c, two lots 76 bxs at 6%c, large white 472 
at 6144c, small skims 90 at p t, consigned 981. 
Total 5781 bxs, against 9256 last year and 8033 
year before. Sales of creamery butter were 
62 pkgs at 18c, and 50 cases prints at 20c. 

At Little Falls, the sales of cheese were 
560 bxs large white and colored at 6%c, 980 
do at.6%c, 2330 small white and colored at 7c 
and. 2716 do at 7%4c. Dairy butter 26 pkgs at 
17@18c. 


* 





Tobacco Notes. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Tobacco dealers at Lan- 
caster have been doing a steady business 
since Aug 1, and sales foot up a large num- 
ber‘ of cases. One sale was of 1500 cs for 
$65,000 cash: Sales the last week in July ag- 
gregated over 2500 cs. The growing crop 
throughout the county is very irregular, 
some sections are quite far advanced, while 
others are ‘late and retarded by droves. of 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page aud under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK, 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each-initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“ FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
@ Sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this deparunent will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


WV AMMOTH White Winter Seed Rye, noted for its productive- 
ness beth in grain and straw, awarded First izes at several 
New York State and American Institute fairs, aleo First at the 
Tennessee Centennial. and at the Missouri, Vermont snd Massa- 
chusetts State Fairs. For illustration see cover E pase nase Judd 
permet, Apes 13th. Price $1 per bushel. E. L. CLARKSON, 
ivoli, 





GOOD CROP of Strawberries next year can pe had from 
Transplants set out this month; choice varieties. MELVIN 


i CASLER, Fort Plain, N. Y. 





A oe D Strawberry Plants—25 Glen Mary. 25 Gardner, 
r 2 <aeeeon By express for $1. PETER SPKER, 
Pussuic, 





Ge OL ‘D COIN Wheat, #1.30 per bushel, including bags, F. O. B. 
NY C. JAS. A. CLEMENS, Box 423, Jordan, Onondaga Co., 





Go" -D COIN Wheat, $1.50 per bushel; 10 bushels at $1.25. GEO. 


M. TALLCOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 





GE WHEAT. _ Circular free. Potato farm (SMITH’SY 


Manchester, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED. 


NV ONEY— Any man, woman, boy or girl can make money out of 
pt Pansies. Send 10 cents to ALBERT M. HERR, Lancaster, 
Pa.. for full particulars; thie will be deducted from firet order for 
seed or plants. 





\ ANTED, AGENTS—Every variety of Nursery Products, in- 
cluding Arctic. Good wages and expenses paid. Apply 
with reference, O, K. GERRISH, Lakeville, Mass. 





w+: TED—Two good men to milk and care for pure-bred and 
high-grade cattle. Address SUNNYMEADE FARM, 
Castleton Corners, Staten Island, N. Y. 


LIVE STOCK. 


| es BRED Spaniel and Collie Pups, also 2, een Beagles and 


Pups. GLEN MARY STOCK FARM, W. Howard Ingram, 
West Chester, Pa. 











ERSEYS, St. Lambert and Combination. Young stock for 
sale. Write what you want. 8. E. NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 
J. K. BOYCE, 


qcerom COLL = Dog,a beauty; also 2 pups. 
Summitville, N. Y. 





POULTRY. 


OULTRY NETTING—Rolls 150 feet :ong, best 
3inch mesh, 2 feet wide, $1; 4 feet, $1.05; 2ine 
Los ney 4 feet, $2.40; 6 feet, $5.50. 
arb Wire and 


eC. 0. D. 
JA MES “CASE. Colchester, Ct, 


uality 19 wire, 
mesh, 2 feet, 
‘Terms, $1 cash with order, od 

Wire Nails cheap. Price list free. 





FPINE Barred Rock Cockerels, $1. EH. WHARTON, Keyport, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE CHANDLEE FARM FENCE is the best, most durable, 
cheap to ars cone to build, and the stays will stay. ey 
azents Wante arge for’ territory. Address 
General t— ‘tor N. ¥. state, Schenectady, N. Y., or CHANDLEE 
FENCE CO., Washingtcn, D.C. 


Oy ey Manager, desires position. KING, 105 East 10th, 
New York City. 


Received Over 
Forty Inquiries. 


“My little advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange 
departwnent of American Agriculturist brought me over 
forty inquiries for stock. I was most agreeably sur- 
prised.” Readers of this paper having anything to buy, 
sell or exchange will find the Farmers’ Excha hange co.umn 
a very valuable place in which to advertise. A few cents 
invested will easily return dollars in profit. 

















fleas. Many of the patches are shooting 
seed before the stalks have a suffi--ient 
number of leaves and must be topped. The 
dry weather has benefited the Cuban 
varieties by giving additional weight to the 
leaf, but all the other varieties have been 
injured. The Lancaster Co tobacco zrow- 
ers’ association holds-its annual picnic at 
Rocky Springs. park, Aug. 13, where 
speeches will be made by specialists on 
tobacco culture and kindred subjects of 
general interest. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANDARD 
GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 



































Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1898 | 1897 | 1898] 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
Chicago ; <1 74g] .33%_) .265%| 2244] 18 
New York e a 38 32 0b) .22 
Boston ° _ 42 35 D449] .27% 
Toledo .. eee TOY; .34 | .264Q) 22 | .19 
St Louis......... 73 -76 32%] .25 - | .22%] .18% 
Minneapolis ...| .83 | .79 31%) .23 2 1944 
London nade wpe _91 BY) 45 |] 88 | — | — 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FU TURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
SRcsskassk | ak ats 21% 
ieee naed 65% wt, | -— 





PUBLIC SSCCES OF GRAIN IN THE U 8S AND CANADA 


This week | Last week | One yr ago 











Wheat, bu, | 8,254,000 | 9,093,000 | 17,650,000 — 

Corn ....... 17,920,000 17,575,000 16,511,000 

Oats esececee 3,352,000 3,440,000 6,551,000 
At Chicago, the wheat market con- 


tinues comparatively active with a 
slight change in prices. As noted 
elsewhere in this issue, there has 
been a slight shrinkage in early estimates, 
but threshing returns although disappoint- 
ing in some s-ctions, show that the yield 
of winter wheat will be large and of good 
quality. The movement of the new grain 
is still small. This and small receipts pre- 
vented any marked change in values, but 
tended to stiffen prices somewhat, quota- 
tions being a cent or two higher than a 
week ago. Harvest is in progress in the 
spring wheat territory. The grain is being 
secured in good condition. In a few of the 
more southern localities threshing has been 
done and the returns show a grain of good 
quality. The spring wheat crop in the Can- 
adian northwest, particularly Manitoba and 
Assinaboia, is less promising than it was a 
month ago. In the southern sections the 
crop has been damaged by hot winds and 
hail storms. All these factors have tended 
to maintain prices at the trade centers and 
in some cases caused a slight advance. Sep- 
tember sold off to 67c then advanced to 
68%c and hung around that figure. Decem- 
ber sold around 66c. Foreign stocks of old 
wheat decreased during July. The Russian 
crop promises to be fairly ,ood, but the 
prospects are not so brilliant as reported 
earlier. In England and France a good 
prospect for nearly all farm crops de- 
pressed the wheat market somewhat, but 
there was no marked change. 

The corn market continues to interest 
traders as well as farmers. The recent 
advance due to serious drouth in the corn 
belts, and some of the greatest corn states 
was partially lost upon reports of heavy 
rains in many sections. Of course it is 
impossible to fully report the damage done 
by lack of rainfall during the last weeks of 
July and some sections will not harvest an 
average crop, particularly is this true in 
central Ill, parts of Mo, Kan and Neb, as 
well as limited areas in O and Ind. Much of 
the corn that was planted early was in full 
tassel at the time of the drouth. Small 
ears and imperfect filling will result and 
no amount of rainfall from now on can 
prevent this. The yields in some localities 
will be disappointing at husking time, but 
with favorable weather from now until the 
crop matures the shortage will not be as 
great as at first expected. After sellingupto 
34c cash corn receded to 32c and sold at 
33c. September was slightly higher than 
cash corn, selling around and a little above 
33, with Dec at about %c premium. May 
was firm at 36%c. 

Oats were moderafely active but some- 
what weaker in sympathy with corn. The 
shipping demand was fair but no large 
sales were reported. Prices declined about 
%c and there was some buying on this 
break. Common mixed oats sold around 
20c, going to 2lc, with fancy clipped for 
eastern trade several cents higher. New 
oats were in evidence at primary points. 
These are light in weight and poor in 
quality. They will require much clipping to 
ae them up to the demands of the mar- 

et. 

There seems to be little rye and some 
advance was noted. The demand was fair. 
New crop coming is reported of good 
quality and some is wanted for export. 
There was an advance of %@lic, cash sell- 
ing for 43@44c with Sept about 2c lower. 
October sold for 41c while May was offered 
at 45c. The market is strong. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


The demand for barley is limited as fhe 
only call comes #rom mixers. It is too 
early for malting grades, the market not be- 
ing ready for them until the latter part of 
Aug. Samples of new crops appear to be of 
good quality. Quotations nearly nominal 
at 28@32c for poor and as high as 35c for 
good. Some choice lots for Sept delivery 
brought 41 to 42c. 

A firmer feeling prevailed in flax on the 
report that there had been recent sales for 
export, and that rainy weather had check- 
ed the forward movement of the crop. Cash 
offerings remained small with an advance 
of several cents. No 1 in store sold at 89c. 
September closed at 89c while May sales 
were about 5c higher. 

Grass seeds were comparatively easy as 
there is no especial demand at present. 
Clover sold fairly well, but there was no 
speculative ordering. October is quoted 
nominally at $5 65@5 75, with low grades 
around 350. Timothy for Sept sold at 
2 47% for best while poor lots brought only 
1 50@2 40. 

At New York, the wheat market is 
strong and active, owing to the limited 
supply. Scarcity of cash wheat tended to 
harden prices. September sold around 73c 
closing at 73%c with Dec 71\4¢c Cash sev- 
eral cents higher, closing at about 772 for 
No 2 red. Flour is weak, but has shown 
some improvement on the advance of 
prices in wheat. The trade is fairly ac- 
tive with offerings of old wheat flour 
searce. Corn steady, but the crop situa- 
tion is such that speculative buying is not 
stimulated. Prices did not advance in 
sympathy with wheat, but hardened some- 
what and the market is firm. No 2 mixed 
in store and elevator sold for 37%@38c, 
while No 2 yellow is quoted at about 384@ 
38%c. September is quiet at 37%c. Oats 
quiet and steady, prices’not much in- 
fluenced by the increased receipts, which, 
however, were not oppressively large. No 
2 mixed sold for 28%c, while No 2 white 
brought 32%@33c. Fancy clipped com- 
manded several cents premium. Rye dull, 
but the market is steady. There is !ittle 
trade. No 2 western brought 47@50c. Bar- 
ley is slow sale, with malting grades quot- 
ed at 45@538c. Feeding grades 36@37c, sales 
limited. Seed steady with fair clover 
quiet at 5@6 p ctl, while old timothy seed 
brings 2 90@3 50. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


























| Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 

| i |-——_—* 

1898] 1897) 1898, 1897 1898] 1897 
Chicago, v1 100 Ibs . . | $5.55) $5.25) $4. 10 $4.07 $4.75) $4. 10 
New York. oy 5.55] 5.20) 4.30, 4.65, 5.00) 4.25 
ai nena tae | 5.30] 5.25 4201 4: 35) te 4.50 
Kansas City ......... | 5.30) 4.77! 3.95) 3.72 2 
Pittsburg ............ | 5.00] 5.10) 4.20! 4.35 4.601 





At Chicago, there is a strong cattle trade 
with but little change in receipts from 
those noted last week, while compared with 


‘a year ago the arrivals show a shrinkage. 


The supply of prime native steers is small 
and the demand good. Western rangers 
and Texans are plentiful and the market 
indifferent, with prices slightly lower. The 
best grades of beef cattle for export are 
still wanted at about $5 50, this being 10@ 
15c lower than a week ago, due to the sharp 
decline in beef prices abroad. Native steers 
sell at 4@5 50, the bulk going at 4 60@5 30. 
Cattle of fair quality bring 4 20@4 70, while 
those of a slightly better grade sell at close 
to 5. The poorer grades of cattle are not in 
demand and the market is duil and lower, 
particularly with Texans where a falling 
off of 10@30c as compared with last week 
was noted. Bulls are also a drug while the 
market for mixed stock is not active. 
Choice heifers sell at 4 40@4 75 with poorer 
grades ranging from 2 25@3. The calf mar- 
ket is steady but slightly lower than a 
week ago, the greater part cf the offerings 
being disposed of at 5 50@6 50. Milch cows 
and springers are wanted at good prices, 
sales ranging from 25@50, the greater 
part selling around 36. Quotations follow: 


Fey export steers. $5 35@5 55 Poor to fey bulls, | ne 25 
Good to “unane 1150 to Canners, ote 
1450 475@5 530 Feeders, 


Ib 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 4 to 850 lbs, 3 anes a 
42°@470 Calves. 300 lbs up. 2 75@4 35 
Ch to fey cows and Calves. veal. 4 weet 
heifers. sees 75 Milch cows. eaeh, 
Fair to good cows. 3 00@4 00 
The hog market is a little weak with 
prices 5@10c lower than a week ago. Very 
heavy hogs were in no great demand and 
sold slowly. Best brought 4c with a few 











choice lots a fraction better, but the bulk 
of the offerings sold for $3 90 or less. Mixed 
and butchers’ stock was als: slow because 
of large receipts and poor quality of stock 
offered. Medium grades brought 3 65@3 90, 
lights sold for 3 65@3 95, this class being 
least affected by the decline. Arrivals were 
larger than expected and the demand not 
very great. Rough animals and pigs slow 
sale. 

The trade in sheep is fairly uctive and the 
demand steady. In a general way receipts 
were moderate, and choice stock hard », 
secure, particularly top lambs. A notable 
feature of the trade was the large offerings 
from Utah and Wis. Western sold at $4 35 
@4 50 for mixed stock, while ‘ambs, such as 
were on sale, brought 4 25@6 35, yearlings 
460@5. <A great proportion of the stock 
was sold at moderate figures. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market is active and 
strong with the demand good. Prices are 
steady and about 20c higher than a‘week 
ago. The arrivals are moderate. Nearly all 
classes wanted at figures queted. Quota- 
tions: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $4. 99@5 20 Poor to good fat bulls,¢ 2: ee 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, §=470@499 Poor to good fat cows, 2 45@4 10 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 4.25470 Heifers. 700 to 1100 Iba, 3 75@4 90 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 3 eee 10 Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 4s OF "sh cows & springers, 18 0048 00 
Com to good fat oxen, ones l0 Veal calves, 5 O@6 55 

The hog market is strong but outside 
of a good demand there is no special fea- 
ture. Medium to prime sold for $4 10@4 55, 
heavies 4 19@4 15, yorkers 4@4 15. Poorer 
grades were a drug on the market. There 
were 15 double- deck cars of sheep for sale 
on Monday of this week. Mar- 
ket for prime wethers was strong quoted 
at 4 55@4 65. Good mixed lots brought 4 40 
@4 50, while poor to choice lambs sold at 
4@6 25. The demand was good. Good calveg 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 


The Havana Metal Wheel Co, of Hava- 
na, Ill, write us that they have been crowd- 
ed to their utmost capacity for the past 
six months, but will in the future be able 
to fill all orders promptly. They state 
that they have secured a car of the Whip- 
ple supplementary adjustable tire, which 
are proving to be a wonderful tire for the 
regular farm wagon. They are easily put 
on and taken off, requiring only a short 
time to make the change, and at the low 
price which they are now being sold for,— 
$7.20 with the order,—brings them within 
the reach of any or all farmers who have 
any need for them. 








Value Received is what is enjoyed by 
the agriculturists of this and other coun- 
tries who make their purchases from the 
old and reliable Empire agricultural works, 
George D. Harder, proprietor, Cobleskill, 
N Y. For nearly forty years this house has 
been in one family, and manufacturing a 
considerable line of agricultural machin- 
ery, particularly horse-powers, threshers, 
sawing machines, fanning mills, etc. 
Among the later developments have come 
the Perfect round silo, and the Improved 
Champion rye thresher, cleaner and binder 
combined. The silage question being of 
such moment, he does a large business 
with the famous Smalley ensilage cutters, 
supplying everything of this kind to meet 
the varied wants of all buyers. We take 
pleasure in recommending this house and 
its products. 


The Appleton M’f’g Co, of Batavia, IIli- 
nois, who have been regular advertisers in 
these columns, call our attention to an im- 
provement they have recently made in 
their Goodhue steel wind mills. The top 
and pitman connection, where the pumping 
rod passes up through the pumping mech- 
anism, has been provided with a cross-head 
operating in solid ways, similar to a steam 
engine. This insures directness of stroke, 
reduces the friction and increases the life 
of the wearing parts. It is a great im- 
provement over the old method and the one 
in common.-use, where the pump rod simply 
passes through a single bearing at the top 
of the pumping mechanism, which soon be- 
comes worn and loose, creating loss of mo- 
tion and direct action. This improvement is 
peculiar only to -the Goodhue steel mills, 
and adds further to their great utility as 
quick acting, large capacity, easy operat- 
ing, long lived wind mills. The Appleton 
people will be pieased to send our readers 
a copy of their catalog, which describes 
this improvement and the many excellent 
machines which they are now man- 
ufacturing. 








were rather scarce. Prices advanced some- 
what. Good ones sold at 6@6 50. 

At Buffalo, all stock in good demand. 
The cattle market is active and 10 to 20c 
higher with 125 cars on sale Monday of this 
week, All good stock was disposed of read- 
ily. Butchers’ stuff is quoted at $4 60@5, 
teps for shipping 5 25@5 40, stockers and 
feeders 3 50@4 40, cows and heifers 3 40@ 
4 10, according to quality. Hogs were active 
and higher with 60 doubledeck cars in: the 
yards on Monday. Yorkers sold readily at 
4 10@4 20, heavies 4 15@4 20, medium 4 15, 
pigs 3 95@4. The sheep market also showed 
considerable strength on moderate receipts 
amounting to 25 doubledeck cars Monday. 
Mixed lots were wanted at 4 50@4 65, and 
choice wethers sold quickly for 4 75. Best 
lambs 6 25@6 50, with fair to good 5 75. 

At New York, the cattle market is dull, 
with steers selling 5@10c lower than a 
week ago, and some rough lots hard to get 
rid of. Arrivals more than supply the de- 
mand. All ordinary native steers sell 
at $4 65@5 25 with some choice lots at con- 
siderable premium. Dry cows bring 1 80@ 
3 30. Dressed beef in fair demand at 7@ 
8i4c. Calves not wanted very badly and 
prices declined 15@25c. Prices ranged from 
4@6 62%. Hogs are in fair supply and the 
demand moderate with prices changing but 
little. Inferior to choice sold for 4 15@4 40, 
rough stock not wanted. Sheep slow sale 
and rather weak, while lambs are in good 
demand with top grades 15c higher. Mixed 
lots sold at 3 40@4 50, while choice lambs 
run as high as 7 35 with the bulk of of- 
ferings going around 6 25. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

Certain influences have been at work in 
the butter market of late which have tend- 
ed to cause a firm tone and higher prices. 
The milk flow continues to shrink and as a 
natural consequence there is a proportion- 
ately smaller amount of butter. At pres- 
ent the consumptive demand is fully able 
to.take care of the output of fancy goods 
from all sources. Just how long this 
condition of affairs will last is impossible 
to tell, but so long as the weather remains 
unfavorable to pastures there will probably 
be no particular change. The season for 
storing butter in New York is at anend, and 
it is generally conceded that the holdings 
are less than at the same time last year. 
Little or no export business is being done, 
owing to the high price at which all grades 
are selling. 

New York State—At Albany, firm. 
Good to choice creamery in tubs 17%@18%e 
Ir lb, prints 18@19c, dairy 16@17c. 

At New York, general conditions are un- 
changed. Market tone well sustained. 
Western cmy extras 19c p lb, firsts 17%@ 
18%c, N Y cmy extras 18%c, firsts 17@18c, 
western cmy June extras 19c, firsts 18@ 
18%c, N Y dairy half firkin tubs fcy 17c, 
firsts 15%@l6c, western imit cmy extras 
15%c, firsts 14@14%c, western dairy finest 
15¢, firsts 12@1l4c, western factory June ex- 
tras 14c, firsts 13%c. 

At. Syracuse, good to choice creamery 
1814%4@19%éc p lb, dairy 15c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, strong market. Good 
to choice cmy in tubs 20c p 1b, prints 21c, 
dairy 1léc. 

At Cincinnati, firm. Fancy creamery 
1$%4c p lb, Ohio cmy 15@16c, ch dairy llc. 

At Boston, the market has a firm tone 
and prices are well sustained. Vt and N H 
19@19%c p ib, northern N Y 19c, western 
19c, northern cmy firsts 17@18c, eastern 17@ 
18c, western firsts 164%4@17%c, Vt dairy ex- 
tra l6c, N Y dairy extra lic, N Y and Vt 
firsts 14c, western dairy 138@l4c, western 
imit cmy extra 15@l6c, firsts 14@15c, west- 
ern ladle extra 13%c, firsts 13c, extra north- 
ern cmy in boxes 19@19%4c, western 19c, 
dairy 17c, extra cmy in trunks 19@20c, dairy 
17¢c. 





The Cheese Market. 

Throughout thecountry there appears tobe 
a slightly unsettled feeling in regard to the 
cheese market. Demand from home trade 
dealers and exporters has been only moder- 
ate, while the general quality of all grades 
“is rather irregular, a large proportion of 
the cheese showing more or less the effect 
of the last hot weather. Receipts as a rule 
are not. particularly large and prices are 
not materially changed. 

New York State—At Albany, firm mar- 
ket. Full cream cheddars 7%@7%c p Ib, 
oa 7@7%4c, skims 3@4c, imit Swiss 12@ 

Cc. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


At New York, the feeling is one of un- 
certainty, cheese showing effects of heat. 
N Y large colored fcy 7@7\%4c, white fcy 7@ 
7%c, choice 6%@7c, good to prime 6%4@6%c, 
common to fair 6@6%c, small colored fcy 
8c, white fcy 7%c, good to ch 74@7%c, com- 
mon to fair 6@7c, skims 3@6c. 

At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 9@10c 
P lb. 

At Ogdensburg, the cfferings were 12 lots 
of 746 boxes cheese, 744c bid. No sales. 

Ohio—At Columbus, fairly steady. Full 
cream cheddars 9@9%c p Ib, Ohio flats 9c, 
limburger 10c, imit Swiss 14c. 

At Cincinnati, good demand for fancy 
grades. Good to prime Ohio flat 74@8t4c 
p lb, choice family favorite 8@8%c, twins 
8%@9c, Y A 9@944c, N Y cheddars 84%@9c. 

At Boston, prices are held about the 
same, but the market is not very active. 
N Y small extra 7%@8c p lb, large extra 
Tic, firsts 64%@7c, Vt small extra 7%c, large 
extra 714c, firsts 6@7c, western twins extra 
7%,@8c,fair to good6@7c,Ohio flat extra 64@ 
7c, fair to good 5@6c, sage cheese extra 7 
@8&c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $2 25 





@2 50 p bbl, cabbage 4@5 p 100, beans 1 25 
@1 35 p bu, apples 2@2 50 p bbl, peaches 


1@1 50 p 16 qts, tomatoes 2 50@2 75 p bu, 
beets 1 50@2 50 p 100 bchs, green corn 60@ 
65c p 100 ears, corn 38@44c p bu, oats 30@ 
22c, bran 12 50@13 50 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 20@21, middlings 14 50@16, loose hay 
6@8, timothy 6@8, clover 4 50@6 50, oat 
straw 4@5, rye 5 75@7 50, strictly fresh eggs 
14@15c p dz, live chickens 12@13c p Ib, tur- 
keys 9@10c, dressed chickens 13@1l4c, tur- 
keys 114%@12%c. 

At Syracuse, peaches 75c p cra, huckle- 
berries 8c p qt, tomatoes $1 p bu, beans 1 25 
@1 35, onions 60@70c, potatoes 99¢c@1, 
dressed ducks 14c p Ib, chickens l5dc, live 
chickens 12c, ducks 8@9c, strictly fresh 
eges 16@16%4c p dz. Green salted hides 
7c p lb, ch unwashed wool 17c, rye straw 
7@10 p ton, oat 6@7, timothy hay 93@10, 
middlings 16, cottonseed meal 23, oats 35@ 
38c p bu, corn 438c, rye 40c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Onless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignecs 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in asmall way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans and Peas. 

At New York, no particular activity, 
moderate demand. Marrow beans ch $1 50 
p bu, fair to good 1 20@1 45, mediums ch 
1 30, pea ch 1 25, fair to good 1 10@1 20, yel- 
yow eye ch 1 45@1 47, red kidneys ch 1 95 
@2, fair to good 1 50@1 85, white kidney 
ch 1 45@1 50, fair to good 1 20@1 40, green 
peas 75c p bag. 

Eggs. 

At New York, moderate demand and fair 
receipts have caused an unsettled feeling in 
the market. N Y and Pa prime to fcy 14%@ 
15%c p dz, western 13@1l4c, seconds $2@3 p 
case. 

At Boston, receipts not very heavy, but 
stock shows effects of hot weather. Nearby 
and Cape fancy 18@20c p dz, eastern ch fresh 
15@16c, fair to good 13@l4c, Vt and N H 
ch fresh 15@l6c, Mich fresh 14@14%4c, No 
Ohio and Ind fresh 13%c, western ch fresh 
13%c, fair to good 12@13c, seconds $2 50 p 
case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, about steady at quotations. 
Fancy stock in good demand. Apples $2@ 
250 p bbl, pears 2@3 50, peaches 2 50@3 p 
carrier, grapes 50c@1 25 p 24-lb case, pine- 
apples 2 50@3 50 p case, currants 4@8c p qt, 
raspberries 3@6c p pt, huckleberries 4@6c p 
qt, blackberries 2@7c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, no material change. Mar- 
ket fairly active. Coarse corn meal 71@73c 
p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal and grits $1@1 05, 
chops 65c, western winter bran 13 50@16 p 
ton, spring middlings 15@18, sharps 18, lin- 
seed oilmeal 23 50@24, cottonseed meal 21@ 
po i feed 13@13 50, screenings 40@75c p 

) Ibs. 


Hay and Straw. 


At New York, about the usual trade at 
unchanged prices. 


Prime hay 774%4c p 100 
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lbs, No 1 70@75c, No 2 50@60c, No 3 35@45c, 

clover hay mixed 35c, clover 30c, gradeless 

25@30c, long rye straw 25@40c, oat 25@30c. 
Hides. 


At New York, substantially steady at 
quotations. Native steer hides 60 lbs up 
1144@12c p lb, butt branded steers 10@i0%c, 
side branded 9%@10c, native bull hides 9%4c, 
horse hides $2@3 25 each. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, receipts quite liberal and 
demand moderate. Long Island prime $1 50 
@1 75 p bbl, Jersey fair to prime 1 50@1 75, 
southern 1@1 75, sweets 2@3 50. 

At Boston, market liberally supplied. 
Rose and Hebrons have moderate sale at 
$1 50@1 60 p bbl, eastern stock 1 25@1 50 
as to quality. Bristol Ferry and RTI po- 
tatoes 1 50@1 60 p bbl, Maine Rose and He- 
brons 1 25@1.50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, dressed in good supply 
and fair demand, live hold strong position. 
Dressed turkeys 8@9c p lb, Phila chickens 
16@16c, western 12c, N Y and Pa fowls 10@ 
10%c, ducks 10c, squabs ch large $1 75@2 p 
dz, mixed 1 37@1 50, small 1@1 25, live fowls 


10c, spring chickens lic, roosters 6c, tur- 
keys 7@8c. 
At Boston, receipts of both live and 


dressed moderate and market fairly well 
sustained. Fresh killednorthernand eastern 
chickens choice large 18@20c p lb, common 
to good 10@15c, fowls extra ch 12@138c, com- 
mon to good 8@10c, Phila chickens good to 
ch 16@20c, western iced turkeys 9@10c, 
toms 8@9c, chickens good to ch 11@13c, 
fowls 9%@10c, roosters 6@6%4c, ducks 5c, 


live fowls choice 9%@10c, common 9c, 
roosters 5c, spring chickens 10@12c. 
Vegetables. 


At New York, choice stock in good de- 
mand, market well sustained. Beets $1 p 
100 bchs, cabbages 2@2 50 p 100 heads, cu- 
cumbers 25@50c p bbl, celery 5@25c p dz 
bchs, carrots 1 p 100 bchs, green corn 75c@ 
1 25 p 100 ears, lettuce 30@50c p dz bchs, 
cnions 2 50@3 50 p bbi, peas 1@2 p bag, 
string beans 50@75c p bu, squash 50c@1 p 
bbl, tomatoes 75c@1 25 p box, turnips 75@ 
85c p bbl. 


OVER 50 MAKES 

Uy $5 to $3B Lrcer teas offer. 
; nae en ee eae t. 

~ Brown-Lewis Cycle Co.(BF) hicage.U.S.A. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps: Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & instructions for Amateur Bands. 
LYON&HEALY 16 Adams St.,Chicaga 


TOBACCO LEAF, 


By J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK. Its Cul- 
ture and Cure, Marketing and Manufacture. A practical 
handbook on the most approved methods in growing, har- 
vesting, curing, packing and selling tobacco, with an ac- 
count of the operations in eve epartment of tobacco 
manufacture. The contents of this book are based on act- 
ual experiments in field, curing barn, packing house, fac- 
tory and laboratory. It isthe only work of the kind in 
existence, and is destined to be the standard practical 
and scientific authority on the whole subject of tobacco 
for many years. Profusely illustrated, with spares of 
150 original engravings; up of 500 pages. Cloth,12mo. 
Postpaid, $2. 

Catalogue Free of this and@ many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Latayette P1.,New York, 


$50 a Month Fasy! 


If you are out of employment, or em- 
ployed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work right around your own home, or 
travel if you wish A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker. 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the abovesum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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FLOOR PLAN OF IDEAL RURAL SCHOOL, 


Size 24x30 ft, hight of room 13% ft, allowing 200 cubic feet of air for each of the 48 
pupils. B, boys’ entrance; G, girls’ entrance; S, sink in cloak room, 11x6 ft; back 
piazza latticed, with water closet at«ad; T, teacher's desk; W, windows; D, door to 
furnace room (see Figs 2 and 3.) One desk and chair in each of the squares 3x3 ft in- 
dicated by the dots. The front row of desks is at right angles to the wall; but each 
succeeding desk slants a little more to give the pupil better light. 


An Ideal Schoolhouse. 





This is recommended by the report of 
the committee of twelve on rural schools 
to the national educational association. A 
detailed description of it is given in that 
report, which all interested in education 
may obtain for 25c from the secretary N E 
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FIG.2 ELEVATION 


A, Winona, Minn. The windows occupy 
the entire south side, from the ceiling to 
within three ft of the floor. The furnace 
room (F) is designed for both heat and 
ventilation. The door in it is 6 or 7 ft high 
and 3 ft wide, with a transom above 3x2 
ft. From the top of this transom and 
within the furnace room, a sheet-iron par- 
tition or diaphragm slopes at an angle of 40 
degrees to the back walls, as shown in 
Fig 2. Fresh air is brought into the furnace 
room by a duct 2x2 ft running under the 
floor to the outside, like the cold air box 
of an ordinary dwellinghouse furnace. 
This fresh air, heated by the stove, rises, 
and is deflected by the diaphragm into the 
schoolroom. The bad air is drawn off from 
the cloak room through an opening (I) 18x 
24 inches; the partition between cloak room 
and schoolroom is open for 2 or 3 inches at 
bottom, so as to draw off the bad air from 
































the schoolroom, as indicated. Thus a supply 
of fresh, warm, pure air is furnished with- 
out causing drafts. A ventilating flue for 
each privy is provided (see Fig 3) beside 
the smoke flue and back of the big venti- 
lating shaft. In summer, raise the dia- 
phragm to a vertical position, thus open- 
ing wide the big shaft to cool off and ven- 
tilate the schoolroom, the window by 
each doorway being opened to make a 
circulation. Curtains may temper the 
light in warm weather. Each’ closet 
should be provided with a water-tight box 
sliding outward, close-fitting and locked. 
A pailful of dry earth thrown into each 
vault daily, and the box emptied weekly, 
will keep it clean and healthful. 





A Wrong Idea. 


After all, it is but the common English 
branches that should be taught in the lit- 
tle wayside district school houses. If the 
farmer’s son or daughter would like more 
than these, the high school is the place 
to seek the higher knowledge.—[A New 
York High School Teacher. 

(3r" We dissent. This is a part of the old 
idea that anything is good enough for the 
farmer, but townsfolks should have the 
best and make the farmer help pay for it. 
By uniting two or more district schools in 
one, or where practicable bringing all the 
district pupils to a central graded school, 
better teachers and better methods of in- 
struction can be had with little increased 
expense. Even if the cost Is increased, we 
maintain that the country boy and girl are 
entitled to just as good educational facili- 
ties as the cities provide, and that the cities 
should help pay the extra cost. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a graded school in a country 
town, with the teachers, appecratus. 
manual training, nature study and art 
instruction that the up-to-date city school 
has, possesses advantages of environment 
and otherwise that are Leyonc the city 
school. In other words. given equality in 
method, and the country school will sur- 
pass the city school in the practical value 
of the education and training it imparts. 





“So you call your dog Dewey, do you? It 
seems to me that he’s a very homely look- 
ing cur to be honored with such a name.” 

“But Dewey is an especially appropriate 
name for this dog.” 

“How so?’’ 

“It doesn’t matter what he happens to be 
doing, he’s always ready to suspend oper- 
ations for breakfast.” 





The Lady in the Sunbonnet: “Oh, I guess 


you think whatever you say goes.” The ' 


Lady in the Curl-papers: “If you hear it, 
it does; it goes all over the neighborhood.” 


OF EDUCATION 
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Three New Books. 


Practical Poultry Culture, by R. W. 
Davidson, is a plain, practical treatise, 
giving the natural and artificial methods of 
raising poultry, together with many help- 
ful hints on the entire subject. Sold by the 
Orange Judd company at 25c, postpaid. 


Handbook of Practical Grape Culture, 





with special consideration of the recon- 
struction and planting of vineyards 
(German), by A. Menotti dal Piaz. Illus- 


trated. This is a thoroughly practical work 
on every feature of grape culture under 
most varying conditions. Particular atten- 
tion is given to the American species and 
varieties and the important part they have 
taken in abating the ravages of the dis- 
eases of the vine. 





Spanish Words and Phrases—A hand- 
book for the use of our officers and enlisted 
men, by Lizzie Townsend Darr, is a com- 
plete guide to the pronunciation ofthe 
Spanish words and short phrases which ap- 
pear in newspapers at the present time. It 
is of necessity, brief, small and light so 
that it may be carried in the pocket or 
knapsack. Sold by the Orange Judd com- 
pany, price 25c. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR AUGUST. 

2. THE Boy’s FourtH—One of our contrib- 
utors sends the following puzzle which is 
timely. What fireworks did he buy? 

I had a fine time the Fourth of July. 
Father gave me five dollars to spend for 
fireworks, and this is what I bought: Five 
packages of CRANKS CAN CRONE, ten 
fine CEKKORSSTY, two boxes of WE 
SLIP HEN, ten CAN MORE LANDS and O 
GIRLS CLOTHED of every tint. 





Human Incubators—The natives of the 
Philippine islands have a curious custom. 
When, either through ill-health, blindness 
or old age, a man has become incapable of 
labor in the fields, he is not suffered to be- 
come a charge upon the industry of his fel- 
lows. He is not encouraged to 
spend his remaining days in fruitless idle- 
ness. He is given work which he can do. 
He is utilized as an incubator. Patiently 
and proudly he acquits himself of his re- 
sponsible function. He is laid at full length 
upon a bed of woven grass, and covered 
with as thick a covering as he can bear. 
On his breast, under his arms, and along 
his sides eggs are placed with sedulcus care. 
Then motionless, with all the pride of a 
Hindu fakir, he awaits the hatching of the 
brood of which he has made himself fos- 
ter-father. 


ASTHMA 
HAY-FEV ER 
CURED 


BY THE 


Kola=Plant 


FREE. A New and Posi- 
tive Cure for Asth- 
ma and Hay-fever has been 
found in the Kola Plant, a The Kola Plant. 
rare botanic product of West African origin. So great 
are the powers of this New Remedy that in the short time 
since its discovery it has come into almost universal use 
in the Hospitals of Europe and America for the cure of 
every form of Asthma. The cures wrought by it are 
really marvelous. Among others the editor of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, of Washington, D. C., Mr. Alfred 
Lewis, testifies that after many years’ suffering,especially 
in Hay-fever season, the Kola Plant completely cured 
him. He was so bad that he could not lie down night or 
day, for fear of choking. After fifteen years’ suffering 
from the worst form of Asthma, Mrs. A. M. McDonald, of 
Victor, Iowa, writes that the Kola Plant cured her in two 
weeks. Rev. S. H. Eisenberg, Centre Hall, Pa.;Rev. John 
L. Moore, Alice, S. C.; Mr. Frank C. Newall, Market Na- 
tional Bank, Boston; and many others give similar testi- 
mony of their cure of Asthma and Hay-fever, after five 
to twenty years’ suffering, by this wonderful new remedy. 
As the Koia Plant is a specific constitutional cure for the 
disease, Hay-fever sufferers should use it before the season 
of the attacks when practical. so as to give it time to act 
on the system. If you suffer from Asthma or Hay-fever, 
in order to prove the power of this new botanic discovery, 
we will send you one Large Case by Mail entirely free. 
All we request in return is that when cured yourself you 
will tell your neighbors about it. It costs you fabsolutely 
nothing. Send your name and address to The Kola Im- 
porting Co., No. 1164 Broadway, New York City. 


Absolutely cured, Nevertoreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers, Actslike magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Me. 




















The Stepping Stones, 


ADELL G. WELCH. 





Do you remember, dear, the day we fished 
Below the dam down by Old Sandy’s mill, 
And how we crossed the ford on stepping 
stones, 
_— in mine? I feel its warm touch 
still. 


My toil-worn palm seemed all too harsh 
and hard 
To hold within its clasp a thing so fair, 
Yet there it nestled like a frightened bird, 
And filled me first with joy and then de- 
spair. 


How could I ever hope to call it mine! 
How could I live if you the hope denied! 
Thus as we crossed I wrestled with my 

heart, 
Yet wished the stream a thousand times 
as wide. 


And then you slipped. I somehow lost your 


hand, 
But caught you in my arms and held you 
tight; 
And drunk with rapture reeled from stone 
to stone, : 


While all the river seemed a flood of light. 


And when at last we reached the other 
shore 
And climbed the bank, I would not let you 
£0, 
Do you remember, dear? I’m sure you do, 
Though that glad day was forty years 
ago. 


Ah, many a deeper stream we've crossed 
since then, 
And still within my hand I hold your own, 


And, sweetheart, I will never loose my 
clasp 
Till we have passed the last great 
stepping stone. 
SS aes 
Buckwheat. 


EDITH H. KINNEY. 


Poets sing of fields elysian, 

Haunting many a fleeting vision; 
Let them praise with lyric swell 
Whited meads of asphodel; 
But beneath my very eyes, 
I such dream can realize! 
Flowers, dawn-fiushed, and faint perfume, 
Where the buckwheat is in bloom. 


Hark! Far off, a drowsy humming, 

Thence delighted bees are coming; 
Morning walks with breeze and dew 
All the blossomed acres through; 
Noon, with gift of golden calms, 
Ripens richer honey balms; 
Last, the moon turns all the place 
Toa rippling silver space. 


Every. hour some fair thing p sses 

Him who. lacks the magic glasses; 
Viewless as the winds that go 
Through the buckwheat to and fro; 
Nothing common summer knows— 
Use, the stalk where beauty blows. 
Full were life if grasped the bliss 
Of the loveliness we miss! 

cannaliainniaie 


No Sweeter Things. 





The wind upon a summer day 

How sweet it stirreth in the trees! 

The shifting shadows as they lie 

Across the fields, the bending rye, 

The blue flowers in the grain, and you 

To love the lifelong summer through— 

There are no sweeter things than these, 
[M. L. Van Vorst. 





The Moving Finger. 





The moving Finger writes, and having writ 

Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 

Can lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears wipe out a word of it. 
[Omar Khayyam. 





Soul’s Light. 





I keep a little lamp alight 

_ All day, all night. 

The moon can quench it not, nor sun, 
‘It shines before the Holy One. 

OG my soul’s light, . 

Burn bright! 


[Hannah Parker Kimball. 








THE WHOLE FAMILY 
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SICKNESS 10 HEALTH. 





What Paine’s Celery Compound is Doing 
for Hosts of Women, 


It speaks volumes for Paine’s celery 
compound that of all the many women 
who have recovered health by its means 
very many were induced to take it through 
the persuasion of other women,—sisters, 
mothers, or friends. 

When a sick and feeble sufferer is seen 
to gain steadily in health and vigor from 
taking Paine’s celery compound, no room 
for doubt is left to the most stubborn-mind- 
ed person. The joyous’ transformation 
from sickness to health is going on in 
thousands of homes this spring. 

Here is the experience—like that of hun- 
dreds of others—of Mrs R. H. Studds: 

WASHINGTON, D C, 135 N St, N W. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co: 

Gentlemen—Paine’s celery compound was 
recommended to my husband by his father, 
who told him to have me try it; for with 
other remedies I did not seem to be getting 
better. I was suffering from nervousness, 
and my baby seemed to nurse it from me, 
and she did not sleep more than 15 to 20 
minutes at any time. I also suffered from 
indigestion and very torpid liver. I, find 
that Paine’s celery compound not only 
comes up to what you say, but that it is, 
without doubt, the best tonic and remedy 











I do not thing it can be rec- 
Respectfully yours, 
Mrs R. H. Stunpps. 


for women. 
ommended too highly. 


Mrs Lydia M. Hayden of Marion, Ind, 
writes: 

“Before commencing the use of Paine’s 
celery compound I was treated by many 
doctors and tried many remedies, but did 
not get any better. I seemed to be all 
broken down, I was tired all the time and 
my constitution seemed to be giving out. I 
weighed only 115 pounds last fall when I 
commenced using Paine’s celery compound. 
In less than two months I weighed 124 
pounds, an unusual weight for me. I have 
had bétter health ever since and have felt 
better this summer than I have for years. 

“My little daughter was away from home 
on a visit, and came home looking as if she 
had had a hard sickness. I went right away 
and got her a bottle of Paine’s celery com- 
pound, and she has had better health since 
than she ever had in her life, eats hearty, 
and is growing fast.” , 

No woman in any way out of health can 
in justice to herself and her family fail to 
take Paine’s celery compound when its 
power of restoring health is so abundantly, 


proved. 

























































































EVENINGS AT HOME 





AT THE LAS VEGAS HOT SPRINGS, N M 


Prize photograph in Our Camera Contest, in the general class, taken by Miss Pearl 
Grace Loehr of Warsaw, Ind. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Common Little Fly. 
LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 





I'm a common little fly, 

Yet I own so many things: 
First a rainbow-tinted pair 

Of such fine, transparent wings. 


These I really cannot fold, 
But I move them to and fro 

Very quickly, making queer 
Buzzing noises as I go. 


Just behind these little wings, 
You will find my winglets two, 

And some slender clubs with which 
Ali my balancing I do. 


In my head are big, red eyes, 
Each composed, wiseacres say, 

Of at least a thousand more, 
So I'm sharp-sighted alway. 


My proboscis is quite long, 
’Tis a hollow tube and thin, 
Through which carefully I suck 
All the food and draw it in. 


‘At the end, if you will look, 
A flat plate you’ll truly find; 
Near it are two short, sharp hairs, 
Used as forks when so inclined. 


Pointed plumes just twain I boast; 
These are fastened on my pate, 
So when anything comes near, 
I can feel the air vibrate. 


I’ve a chest that’s nearly square, 
Made up of three rings, no more; 

Each one holds a pair of legs 
Furnished with small joints galore. 


Every foot has two queer claws, 
And a hairy pad you see, 

So on ceiling or on pane, 
I can walk quite fearlessly. 


You may say I am a pest, 
But I know it is untrue, 
For I eat things in the air 
That. if breathed would injure you. 


Yes! I'm but a common fly, 
Hunted, driven here and there 

"Till my life’s a burden sore, 
Yet no malice do I bear. 


Qharacter—No one can dream himself in 
to a character. Character must be ham- 
mered and forged by the individual. 





Why Willie Wouldn’t Sing. 
HELEN E. WALTON. 





It was the last day of school, and sev- 
eral visitors had come to the little school- 
house to hear the children speak and sing. 
Several small boys and girls had just re- 
cited their pieces so nicely that Miss Heath 
picked up her singing book and stepped 
to the organ with a proud assurance that 
her scholars were all going to do well. 

“You may all rise and stand in line; I 
think you can sing better then. Willie, you 
may stand up at the head of the line, to- 
day.’ A brown-headed boy, the smallest in 
the room, strutted proudly up to the front, 
the others followed, and in three minutes 
everyone was ready for orders. 

Miss Heath surveyed her class with 
pride ard said: “Now I want you all to 
sing as loud as you can; we will sing some 
of the college songs, for you all know those, 
Iam sure. We will sing first, Jingle Bells.’’ 

“There, that was well done, very well 
done!”” exclaimed one of the trustees, a 
gray-haired man, who peered at the young 
singers over his spectacles. ‘“‘Now let us 
hear another just as good. Ha! Ha! Willie, 
you can sing, can’t yer, even if you air the 
baby of the flock?” 

Willie stretched himself. up and was 
about to reply, when Miss Heath interposed 
by saying, “Now sing A Spanish Cavalier 
just as well as you sang the other.”’ Then 
she played vigorously through the first 
verse as. prelude, all unconscious of the 
whisperings going on in line. But the vis- 
itors saw and wondered what could be the 
cause of such a stir among the children. 
First, Willie leaned mysteriously to the boy 
beside him, and whispered something. that 
was accompanied by a vigorous gesture. 
Then the same performance was repeated 
by the next two, and so on down the line, 
until each was let into the secret, whatever 
it might be, and so quickly had it been done 
that all were again in their usual order 
when it was time for the verse to begin. 

But strange to say, no one began—no one 
except Miss Heath, and she turned in sur- 
prise at the silence, but supposing that they 
had failed to pay attention, she paused and 
with a réproving ‘‘Now begin,’’ she started 
once more, singing louder than _ before. 
Again not a voice was heard down the line: 
each one stood with a firm resolute face, 
giancing first at. Miss Heath and then at 
Willie. 

“What does this mean? Did I not tell you 
to sing?’’ «ad Miss Heath arose in despair 
from the organ. She had expected so much 
of her scholars. No one spoke. Suddenly 
the old man in the. chair stepped over .-.to 
Willie, and said, as he patted him on the 
head, “So you didn’t like to be called the 
baby, eh? Well that’s.too bad.”. 





“It isn’t that,” exclaimed Willie, indig- 
nantly, “I s’pose.I am the baby, but I don’t 
care, for I won’t always be one. That isn’t 
the reason we won't sing.” 

“What, then, is the reason?’ asked his 
teacher. 

Willie thrust his hands in his pockets 
and stepping bravely forward, exclaimed 
in his old-fashioned way, ‘‘The reason is, 
Miss Heath, ’cause we object to sing a 
Spain song.” The rafters of the old school 
house never rang before nor since as they 
did on that day with America. 


fae es OEE, 

An Old-Fashioned Circle.—I am no high 
school girl, nor teacher, nor city girl, so 
don’t know just where I belong. Farmer’s 
Daughter, I suppose Apple Eater is right in 
what he says about the young men in 
south Missouri. It is my opinion that if all 
the girls would be more strict about asso- 
ciating with such boys there would %e more 
good ones. Don’t you think so, girls? I 
know of too many who are perfectly willing 
for a fellow to chew or smoke in their pres- 
ence, with his hat on the back of his head 
into the bargain. I think Chatterbox of 
Chautauqua knows how to treat brothers. 
No wonder they are willing she should go 
with them. I have brothers to be proud of 
and they don’t even chew, either. Maybe 
we don’t appreciate a good brother enough 
because we are used to him. I think I do, 
though. How many of the Tabler girls 
can whistle? I take great delight in it and 
don’t care what others say or think about 
it. I play the organ and guitar and do 
almost any kind of work out-of-doors and 
any kind of housework and like to drive. 
So you see, I do not believe in all work and 
no play. Why not start a letter circle of 


-old-fashioned boys and girls 25 to 30 years 


of age? What say you all? Before you be- 
come weary of this will close.—[Clover 
Blossom: . 


Flying Squirrels do not do well as pets, 
for they like their liberty. A neighbor boy 
had some, but they died. I think pets that 
can be let have their liberty, like cats, dogs, 
rabbits, doves, etc, are nicer. My sister 
and I have two cats, one dog, a colt, three 
calves and three lambs. I am not a high 
school girl yet, but-hope to be some time. 
T-should like to have the Y F E call on me 
if he ever comes among the Vermont hills. 





‘—-[Cora M. Burnell. 








A good lamp-chimney deal- 
er keeps Macbeth and no other. 


Index tells what Number to 


get. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburg, Pa 


EARN A’ BICYCLE! 
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Treatment of Brothers. 
CHATTERBOX OF CHAUTAUQUA. 





Yes, High School Girl No 3, I just delight 
in dancing, am never happier than when 
on some nice, glassy ball room floor waltz- 
ing or dancing with my brothers—Oh! yes, 
some other girl’s brother will do. Yes, I 
do like to go to a good dance, but these 
old-fashioned ‘“‘kissing bees’’ have no charm 
for me whatever. Some girls when they 
go to a dance with their brothers never 
think of them again from the time they 
get there till it’s time to go home. Now, 
girls, that is not right. Treat your own 
brothers as well or better than you do oth- 
er boys. Why,it would make me feel aw- 
fully bad if I went with Ora and then he 
should slight me in anyway and why should 
the rule not work the other way? It does; 
all these little things make a boy feel bad, 
the same as they do a girl. - But if a girl 
feels bad, she will sit down in some quiet 
spot and have a good cry, wipe the tears 
away with her apron and forget her 
trouble. When a boy feels bad he would 
scorn the idea of crying, because if some 
one should come along and see tears in his 
eyes, he would say, ‘“‘Why, you great big 
baby! Bawling! .I should think you’d be 
ashamed.’”’ The boy would be made fun of 
when the girl would meet with sympathy. 
I tell you, girls, it’s the little deeds of kind- 
ness that tell on the boys’ hearts, and 
kind words. One cross word will make 
more trouble and heartache than the girls 
think for. If they did think, they would 
not use s0 many. Don’t be bashful, boys, 
(better too bashful than too quick, though); 
come to the Table and write a nice long 
letter like that poor little soldier boy did. 
I wonder if his sisters were good to him, 
If so, their thoughts are, ‘‘Well, I’ve al- 
ways been good to George, and now he’s 
gone to war I have nothing to regret.” If 
they were not good to him and the word 
comes that he is dead, or something of the 
kind, they will think, ‘Oh, dear! how I wish 
I had been better to him. If he’ll only 
come back I will be.” Ah, girls, better 
try to be on the safe side, then if we are 
called to look on the face of a dead broth- 
er, we will have no remorseful thoughts 
as a companion for the rest of our days. 
It would be grief enough to lose him, but 
to lose him and think that you might have 
been kinder to him, would be ten times 
worse. One of my boy friends said to me 
the other day, “I wonder if they would take 
me if I should enlist.” I said, ““Why, the 
idea! think of your mother and sister.’’ He 
said, “Oh, they would not care. I have 
not been home in over four weeks, and to- 
day I went home and they hardly spoke a 
decent word to me. It’s enough to dis- 
courage any fellow and make him go to 
war.” Many of the boys go to war be- 
cause they are made so unhappy at home,— 
when a little more sisterly love lavished 
on them would make them contented and 
happy. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 





Youthful Voices—I am nine years old. I 
am staying’at my grandpa’s while my pa- 
pa and mamma are away on a visit in 
Iowa. My grandpa’s farm is about three 
miles from Neenah. My grandpa has a 
very big barn with a windmill on top.— 
[Philip Olson. 

I am nine years old. We have eight 
cows and eight yearlings and four calves 
and four horses, Horse Jocky asks the 
answer to her riddle. I guess the Maine. 
[Tricks. = 

I go to school and read in the second 
reader. I am six years old and have a 
pet rabbit.and three calves, and some 
chickens, and three cats. One is named 
Johnson, and Jim and Grandma cat. I 
have eight little pigs.—[Ethel E. Derby. 

I live on a farm of 100 acres. Papa 
owns another farm of 125 acres. I have 
11%4 miles to walk to Sunday school and 1% 
to school. I can milk and plant corn. My 
cousin and I planted nearly all the corn 
for papa this year, which was 18 acres, 
Good-by.—[Isaac K. Pullen. 

I am six years old. I have been to school 
every day fora year. I have two little sis- 
ters and one baby brother. I have two 
cats, one named Buff and one Nigger.— 
[Althea E. Keizer. 

I am eight years old and live on a beau- 
tiful Iowa farm... I have one little colt and 
two little kittens, so nearly of a size I can- 
not tell them apart. Papa, mamma, broth- 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


er and I took a trip to Florida last year. 
We came back from Tampa across the gulf 
of Mobile. We enjoyed the trip.—[Ne G. 
Atwood. 





Frogs—kKilling frogs is very wicked, be- 
cause they probably have a nice little 
home, just as you have. Some people kill 
frogs so that they can have their legs to 
eat. This is not so wicked as killing them 
simply to throw away. It is about as my 
sister said, ‘“‘They have a home and sisters 
and brothers, just as we have. And love 
them just as well as we do our mothers, 
fathers, sisters, brothers and aunts and 
uncles.’”—[E. P., Nine Years Old. 














IRENE MAE AND HER SISTER, 





A More Interesting Subject—I think 


Chatterbox of Chautauqua has hit the nail 
on the head. But I think it is very foolish 
for us young men and women (for such we 
ought to be) to be arguing over the boys 
and girls. Let’s take a more interesting 
subject. There are plenty of them—lan- 
guages, science, mathematics, national and 
international questions. Let’s make the 
Young Folks’ Table a_e scholarly Table. 
Let’s not have so much froth to eat. When 
a hungry farmer comes into dinner he 
wants something substantial, something 
that will last. Just so with us. Let’s have 
in the column devoted to us material that 
will instruct the average farmer boy. There 
must be competent boys and girls who take 
this paper. Put your shoulders to the 
wheel and I will help also and we will revo- 
lutionize it. There are those of 12 years of 
age and under whom it is our duty to bring 
up in the right path—[New Hampshire 
Representative. 





A Question—I lve among the Berkshire 
hills, and like New Hampshire Represen- 
tative, have an “fold man of the mountain” 
about eight miles from my home. Miss 
Lillis, we don’t have a singing school here, 
but I should like to have one. I sing so- 
prano and alto, but prefer alto. I attend 
high school and like natural history. Last 
summer I studied birds, and was surprised 
to find many peculiarities about them 
which I had never noticed before. How 
many of the Tablers have noticed whether 
the robin walks or hops?—[Berkshire High 
School Girl. 





Favorite Flowers—Here I am again, and 
without my photograph, too. Well, if you 
will wait patiently you will be wery sure 
to see it some time. I am particularly in 
love with dishwashing. Mr Editor, will you 
come and see me, if I will send my address? 
I hardly think you would care to come af- 
ter you Had seen my photo, although 
photos flatter one now-a-days, you know. 
I wonder how many of the Tablers ever 
read Si Klegg, a story of the Civil war. I 
am reading it now and think it very inter- 
esting. I agree with the Other Fellow, 
about silly boys and silly girls being equal- 
ly divided. I really do think there are 
some very fine boys in the world, and 
smart ones too. Would the Other Fellow 
care to correspond with me?_ I will send 
my address if he would. Mr Editor, I do 
wish that you could see our garden. [I'll 
bet after you had seen it, you would say 
it was a “peach” (slang). Which are your 
favorite flowers? Among mine are pan- 
sies, roses and sweet peas. If you will ac- 
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cept my invitation, Mr Editor, and come 
to see me, I will give you a bouquet, and 
one that you will not be ashamed of, either. 
(Fidget. 

t@r The Y F E appreciates Miss Fid< 
get’s cordiality, but he cannot tell until he 
has her address whether he can accept her 
invitation. His favorite flower is the 
poppy. 





Crowd in, boys; the girls take up too 
much room at the Table. The “sassy” girls 
crowd us until we can scarcely get a word 
in crosswise, and even then it is taken up, 
and our ears burn for a month. Girls, it 
is easy enough to talk about boys being 
bashful when you're off several hundred 
miles, but if we were face to face, it would 
be different. Some of the girls are all right. 
Fanchette is one of these, for she’s not 
continually upbraiding us and she dares to 
speak her opinion whether the rest do or 
not. I don’t think Miss Idal, Moss Rose, 
and the other “sassy” girls live where there 
are any boys, for they don’t seem to know 
much about them.—[Oscar P. Roberts. 





Good Grandma—“I go to school, and stay 


with grandma when it is bad weather 
nights, because it is close to the school- 
house, so I am glad when it is bad weather. 
We have a nice time at school. I love 
to go, I and my little cousin Lula.” Thus 
writes Bessie Hinsey. Cousin Lula Over- 
peck writes: ‘I live close to my grandma. 
She takes your paper and reads the letters 
to me. I go to Sunday school. My mamma 
is president of the women’s missionary so- 
ciety.’’ 








Every woman should know 
that there is agreat home 
fa medical book that tells 

all about the repro- 
*% ductive physiology 
~f (of women, and all 
about the home- 













tains 1008 pages 
and over 700 il 
lustrations. It 
jis called Dr. 
y Pierce’s Com- 
amon Sense 
Medical Ad- 
viser. It used 
to cost $1.50. Over seven hundred thou- 
sand people purchased it at that price and 
Over I,200,000 people now own copies of it. 
For a limited time copies will be given 
away free. 

This great book contains the names, ad- 
dresses, photographs and experiences of 
hundreds of women who were once hope- 
less invalids, but who have been restored 
to robust womanly health by the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. This mar- 
velous medicjne acts directly on the deli- 
cate organs distinctly feminine. It makes 
them strong, healthy, vigorous, virile and 
elastic. It fits for wifehood and mother- 
hood. It banishes the usual suffering of 
the expectant months, and makes baby’s 
advent easy and almost painless. It robs 
motherhood of its perils. If insures the 
robust health of the little new-comer and a 
bountiful supply of nature’s nourishment. 
It transforms weak, sickly, nervous inva- 
lids into healthy, happy wives and mothers, 
For a paper-covered copy of Dr. Pierce’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser, send 25| 
one-cent stamps, fo cover cost of matling 
only, to World’s Dispensary Medical Asso- 
ciation, Buffalo, N. Y. For elegant French 
cloth binding, 31 stamps. 

Miss Edith Cain, of Clinten, Allegheny Co. 
Pa., writes: ‘After two years of pene | t 
Sages taking Dr. Pietce’s @ Prescription 
and am now entirely cured. I had been troubled 
with female weakness for some time and also 
with a troublesome drain on the svstem, but 
now I am happy and well.”’ 

In cases of constipation and torp1d4 liver, 
no remedy is equal to Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets. They regulate and invigorate the 
stomach, liver and bowels. They never fail 
One little ‘‘ Pellet” is a gentle laxative and 
two a mild cathartic. ey never gripe. 
An honest dealer will not urge a substitute 
upon you. 


Nr book con- 
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LIWNG AND LOWING. 


After Hearing Sam Jones. 
AUNT VIOLET. 





Get There and Stay There, by Rev Sam 
Jones, orator, minister, indescribable imi- 
tator, was the drawing card for a meeting 
of the Chautauqua assembly which I at- 
tended recently. He began with saying that 
Presbyterians stay there, but are slow get- 
ting there; Methodists get there quick, but 
are back before breakfast next morning. 
To get there, socially, is the aim of many. 
The dude and dudine are society gone to 
seed. Mr Jones admires a fast horse; likes 
to see a horse go in two minutes, but has 
no use for fast girls. The women of Amer- 
ica, the most beautiful of all women. the 
world knows, are tending away from mod- 
esty. What with cutting their gowns off 
at the top to go intosocietyand cutting them 
off at the bottom to ride a wheel, he was 
getting afraid for them. Riding a wheel is 
all right if done in a modest costume and a 
modest way. “Get there financially”’ claims 
the efforts of the majority of Americans, 
the mad rush for the almighty dollar. Mr 
Jones declares that a nation is finally bur- 
ied under what she worships. Greece wor- 
shipped literature, and to-day a few old 
books cover her remains. Rome worshipped 
fighting; France her Napoleon, and Amer- 
ica worships the almighty dollar and will 
some day repose under a dolls we-th about 
42 cents, unless she changes her present 
course. He thinks too many lie back on the 
government for support. Each one should 
stand for himself. Heobjectsto free schools, 
free books, free instruction. Probably the 
public school teachers would not like to 
hear me say this; they have fed at the pub- 
lic rack so long that they have come to 
think they must be nourished there. God 
never meant to have anything free. God 
never tried the free business Lut once. That 
was when he rained manna from heaven 
and drove the quails into the wilderness for 
the children of Israel, and they had such a 
terrible time that He never has tried it 
since. 

“IT would not send one of my children to a 
free school. What business have you got 
with kids if you can’t take care of them, 
feed, clothe, spank and educate them? 

“If ever you catch one of my kids in a 
free school, you may hang their daddy be- 
fore breakfast next morning. Don’t you 
know,” he continued, “if a man is obliged 
to educate his children and compelled to 
pay for schooling his kids, he could not 
spend so much money in the saloons? He 
would be obliged to say good-by to drink if 
he had to pay for teaching his kids, or go 
to prison. 

“Let me draw you a picture to take home 
with you,” said he, “‘Here lies a man in the 
gutter. I step up to him and say, ‘What 
is the matter, my brother? Why are you 
here? Where are you going?’ ‘O, sir, I am 
drunk; I am going to hell because the Bible 
says no drunkard shall enter heaven. I am 
here because that is there.’ I step to where 
he points a trembling finger and ask, ‘Why 
are you here?’ ‘I am the saloon and I am 
here because that is there.’ I make the same 
inquiry and the answer comes, ‘I am the 
law and I am here because that is there.’ 
I step along and repeat the inquiry and am 
answered, ‘I am the legislature; I am here 
because that is there.’ And that is a Baptist 
deacon who cast his vote for the saloon. I 
step up to him and ask, ‘Where are you go- 
ing?’ ‘To heaven, sir.’ ‘How do you know”?’ 
‘Because I was converted 40 years ago; 
once in grace, always in grace.’ ” 

Jones gives his audience an indescribable 
smile and with earnest eloquence asks, “If 
after eating a hearty meal, we expect that 
food will last forever.’’ There is the chain— 
drunk and saloon, law, legislature and 
vote. If the drunkard end of the chain 
drops into hell, it will drag the remaining 
links after it, and that deacon had better 
tell his wife to put his thinnest summer suit 


into his’ coffin. All classes and con- 
ditions of men came into his 
theme. “Get there, stay there,” he inter- 


prets to mean character before profession. 
A Christian may belong to any denomina- 
tion. A cloven foot sometimes peeps from 
beneath a Christian cloak. Indescribable, 
irrepressible Sam Jones! One can never do 
him justice unless within the sound of his 
voice and catching the expression of his 
eye. Although his ideas shock our north- 
ern conservatism, his words and acts 


plainly say he will do right and fear not: 
his tongue shall speak the words his heart 
.Aictates. 


MOTHERS 








Peach Puddings Hot, Peach Puddings Cold. 


LAURA CARPENTER. 





Peach Float: Boil 1 cupful of granulated 
sugar and 1-3 cupful of water until it 
spins a thread. Pare and cut into rings 
one-half an inch thick 6 medium sized or 
small ripe peaches; butter a pudding mold; 
dip the fruit rings in the syrup; lhne the 
bottom and sides of the mold and set aside 
to harden. Put 2 cupfuls of milk, 3 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and a pinch of salt into 
a double boiler and when it is scalding hot 
add the yokes of three eggs well beaten 
with 1 heaping tablespoonful of corn starch 
and 2 tablespoons of cold milk and cook 5 
minutes, stirring constantly. Remove from 
the fire, flavor with vanilla, let stand 10 
minutes, then whip 5 minutes with an egg 
whip, pour in the mold and set in a cold 
place to stiffen. When ready to serve turn 
out carefully on a plate, pour whipped 
cream around the bottom and serve very 
cold, with white cake. 

Another handsome and delicious dessert 
or luncheon dish is made. by substituting 
the whites of eggs for the yolks in the pud- 
ding and a golden custard sauce (made of 
the yolks) for the whipped cream. Serve 
very cold with lady fingers. 

Peach Pyramid: Soak half a box of gela- 
tine in % cupful of cold water until it is 
soft. Boil 2 cupfuls of water and one of 
granulated sugar 5 minutes; add the gela- 
tine and stir until dissolved. Pare and 
rub through a wire sieve enough ripe, soft 
peaches to make 2 cupfuls; pour the hot 
gelatine syrup over the pulp, stir together 
right size and shape make apretty pyramid. 
thoroughly and set the bowl in a pan of 
crushed ice. When it begins to stiffen beat 
5 minutes with an egg beater; add the 
whites of 4 eggs beaten to a stiff froth, 
flavor with almond extract and beat until it 
is foamy all through. A round pudding 
mold and a common earthen bowl of the 
right size andshape make a pretty pyramid. 
Wet with cold water, fill with the jelly and 
set in a cold place for 6 or 8 hours to stif- 
fen. When ready to serve, place one moldon 
top of the other and cover with sweetened 
whippedcream flavored with almond extract. 
For a change, mold in cups, blanch the 
peach kernels and stick two or three in the 
top of each form when ready to serve. 

Peach Tapioca Pudding: Wash 1 cup- 
ful of tapioca in 4 waters, cover with cup- 
ful of cold water and let stand over night. 
Next morning pare 6 large ripe peaches and 
cut out the smallest section possible to ex- 
tract the pit from one end; fill the fruit 
with sugar, put 2 drops of vanilla extraet 
in each, put on the top and place in a pud- 
ding mold. Add a cupful of boiling water 
and ™% teaspoonful of salt to the tapioca; 
put 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar between the 
peaches, pour the tapioca over them, put a 
few bits of butter over the top and bake one 
hour. Serve very cold with vanilla sauce. 

Peach Pudding: Pare, halve and pit four 
or five ripe peaches. Make a batter by sift- 
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baking 


ing one heaping teaspoonful of 
powder and a pinch of salt into 2 cupfuls of 
flour, and then rubbing 1 tablespoonful of 


butter into it. Beat 1 egg until light, add 
%_ cupful of milk and thicken with the pre- 
pared flour. Spread the batter in a round 
buttered form; lay on the peaches, cut side 
upward, over the top, fill the cavity in each 
with sugar and bake in a qufck oven. Serve 
hot with whipped cream or any sauce pre- 
ferred. 

Peach Dumplings: Pare and halve as 
many large, ripe peaches as you would 
make dumplings. Chop the kernels fine, 
covet with cold water and simmer 15 min- 
utes. Strain and add enough water to make 
1% cupfuls; put over the fire with 1 heaping 
cupful of sugar, and a tablespoonful of but- 
ter; when it boils, thicken with 2 table- 
spoonfuls of corn starch dissolved in cold 
water and stir until smooth. Make a dough 
as for tea biscuit and ball dumplings same 
as with apples, puttting two halves in each 
dumpling. Place in a pudding mold, leav- 
ing ample space between, pour the sauce 
over and around them, bake half an hour 
and serve hot with the sauce dipped over. 


——————— 


A Letter Circle—I for one second Old 
Fashioned Girl’s motion, as to starting a 
letter circle. I think it would be very in- 
teresting. I make a motion to elect Old 
Fashioned Girl secretary of circle No 1, 
and begin at once. I think it would be 
advisable for the Editor to explain all the 
rules for organizing and carrying cn a 
letter circle, and then there will be no mis- 
understanding. I think it would be a good 
plan to have each member of a circle’s pic- 
ture, name and number of circle printed 
in our columns, providing our kind Editor 
does not object. What say you, Tablers? 
I for one am willing, and will start the 
list, if no one else will.—[ Moccasin Bill. 

tH Letter circles are much enjoyed by 
the readers of the Young Folks’ Table on 
the following plan: Groups of 12 are 
formed, of about the same.age, who pay 10c 
each for a certificate of membership and a 
list of the members of the group (or circle, 
as it is called). The circles are arranged 
geographically, so far as possible, to rep- 
resent different parts of the country; one 
or two members in New England, one in 
New York, Ohio, Kansas, California and 
so on. The first of the list writes to the 
second, who adds a letter of his own and 
forwards both to the third, and so on. 
When the bunch of letters comes back to 
the first, he withdraws his own, and writes 
another; and so on, until each hears from 
all. The young folks are required to give 
their age; in order to have the circles con- 
genial. The grown-up Tablers may form 
circles if they desire. 





In Any Knitting, “thread over and nar- 
row” makes an eyelet. Next time around 
use the loop for a stitch and the num- 
ber of stitches is not changed.—[Calla. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Mothers’ Meetings. 
8. NAOMI WOLCOTT. 





I liked so much the article by Mary De- 
witt in the issue of June 11 entitled On the 
train. The fling at ‘“‘strong-minded women” 
and Mothers’ congresses at the end seemed 
out of place in so sensible an article. 

If every woman was wise and judicious 
and knew it all; if every man was pure and 
true and strove by every act, social, busi- 
ness and political, to make this world a 
safe place for their children, there might be 
no need of mothers’ congress and mothers’ 
meetings, which I am glad to Know are 
multiplying every year. 

So long as innocent children can become 
victims of any sensualist who can by any 
means win a consent to their own ruin, 
from the tender age of seven in Delaware to 
10 and 12 in many other states (before the 
efforts of the crystallized motherhood of the 
W CT U had it raised in some states); 
so long as licensed drink traps are every- 
where and dens of infamy swell the public 
treasury and menace our children’s lives; 
so long as fathers congregate on street 
corners and defile the air with smoke and 
tobacco spit, and the hearts of young men 
and boys with their vile conversation; so 
long as they pack primaries and conven- 
tions to nominate men who are dissolute 
and devoid of principle and not safe cus- 
todians of the public welfare; so long as 
they march up to the polls and vote for 
these men because ‘‘our party’? nominates 
them, thus insuring year after year the 
continuation of the evils referred to, just so 
long, I say, mothers should meet and devise 
means to protect the loved ones, loved not 
less, but more because the mother realizes 
the awful responsibility upon her and the 
awful need of a purer atmosphere for 
her darlings when she can no longer shel- 
ter them from its noisonous malaria. 

I think Mrs Dewitt’s article proved that a 
meeting of mothers was helpful, for by it 
she was aided in her care for her nest- 
lings. How much more so, then, when 
mothers meet with hearts full of tender so- 
licitude, with prayer to God for guidance, 
they counsel, suggest, read and discuss the 
best ways of fulfilling the duties of mother- 
hood. Surely this is a place where angels 
might uncover their heads at the tran- 
scendent hight and depth of the influence 
that will flow from it to bless the world. 

I would like to have further discussion of 
the subjects discussed in mothers’ meetings. 
I like this department much better than 
any other in the paper. 





Less Trimming—Old Fashioned Girl 
wishes to know who will second the motion 
to have a letter circle among the Tablers. 
I will, as I enjoy reading letters very much, 
written from different parts of the country. 
Does the Editor think from 45 to 65 would 
be too great a difference in age? I hope 
the Editor will think favorably of ‘‘a bona 
fide old maids’ exchange” plan among the 
ladies. Fred of,Sightly Hill, I think Aunt 
Mollie deserves your cooky as she has the 
most subjects to write about, all very good 
ones. Aunt Ban proposes dress for both 
sexes, which is also a good subject. For 
one, I am not in favor of girls dressing to 
look like a man, but would vote to have the 
skirts two or three inches from the ground 
and have them made lighter; the waists to 
have less trimming and the hats to be made 
lighter by having less trimming.—[Aunt 
Mary. 





Only Sympathized—Thank you kindly, 


Still Another Bach, for the compli- 
ment. A wise old lady! What could 
be more flattering to a young 


bachelor maiden of but 20 years’ experience 
in this wicked world? Since you desire 
some points on the much discussed bicycle 
question, I shall give the Tablers my opin- 
ion. It is not wrong for our girls to ride a 
wheel, if they do it in a quiet, inconspicu- 
ous way. But when health is concerned, I 
think a good brisk walk of two or three 
miles a day, in pure, fresh country air, is 
more beneficial than bending over the han- 
dlebars in the true scorcher fashion so 
many girls have adopted this summer. Bi- 
cycle riding develops only the muscles of 
the lower limbs, but is quite injurious to 
the finer organs. Overhasty breathing will 
ruin both lungs and heart before their time, 
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and that cannot be avoided on the wheel. 
When some of the bicycle girls adopt the 
Turkish woman’s dress on the wheel, it 
shows that civilization is going one step 
downward. For my own part I prefer to 
see ladies on horseback. They appear to 
be more in their own _— sphere. It was 
the custom in the early Biblical days for 
women to mount horses and beasts of bur- 
den. Bona Fide Old Maid, I should like to 
shake hands with you for defending me, 
for in reality I had no intention to capti- 
vate the Bachelor of Cordaville, but only 
sympathized with him, for very much he 
said was true to the very core. I will drop 
the ‘signature of Old Maid of 20, for as I 
grow older I don’t want to inform the Tab- 
lers about my age.—[{Maid of Greenfield. 





Here They Come!—I have just read the 
offer made by Farmer Sport, and how I do 
wish I was of “prepossessing appearance.” 
I am under 30, but alas! I am awfully 
homely, and I don’t know how to ride 
horseback nicely, as I never had a good 
saddle horse to ride. But how I would 
love to learn! I am a great lover of horses 
and am a farmer’s daughter. I wish Farm- 
er Sport lived near my home. I would try 
to coax him to respect us plain girls,\and 
then perhaps he would teach me to ride. 
But as I am “out of it,’’ I hope whoever 
accepts his offer will enjoy herself and 
also that he will enjoy his companion 
rider.—[Janie. 

I have ridden and controlled one of the 
wildest bronchos ever brought from the 
west. I live in the northern portion of 
New England. I am an American and a 
farmer’s daughter. If Farmer Sport will 
give his address I will send him a private 
letter.—[Vermont. 

If Farmer Sport will have his address 
printed, he will hear from one who is con- 
sidered an expert horse woman, who. like 
Farmer Sport, has great trouble in getting 
some one to ride with.—[{A Long Island 
Farmer’s Daughter. 


Horseback riding has always been my 
special delight, and I was called a good 
rider when I was in practice, but have been 
minus a good horse for the last few years; 
in fact, good saddle horses are very scarce 
around here, as only the rich can afford to 
keep them. Very few stables keep them 
to let. I have a wheel and enjoy riding, 
but am not “stuck” on it, as I call it work. 
It is very convenient to have, but for 
pleasure it cannot hold a candle to horse- 
back riding. I should enjoy riding with 
Farmer Sport very much, but could not 
think of his paying my fare and board for 
that pleasure, as he might not like my so- 
ciety, though I am a farmer’s daughter. 
My home is in the southern part of Wor- 
cester county, not more than 15 miles, air 
line, from Rhode Island. We must be 
neighbors, at least from a western point of 
view. I shall be interested to hear if you 
find a lady who comes up to your idea of 
riding.—[An Outsider. 


O, Farmer Sport! your offer appeals to 
me with such force. But why should you 
cruelly limit the age to 30? Wouldn’t 30 
years and one month do? I fear I am de- 
barred from contesting for your offer un- 
less I can win consideration from the fact 
that I am passionately fond of horseback 
riding. As for the ‘“prepossessing ap- 
pearance,” I’ve passed for a good many 
years. Mind you, do not read that “been 
past.” You are very definite in making ar- 
rangements, but is the young woman to 
furnish her own horse? Mine is in first- 
rate condition and I have nothing in par- 
ticular to occupy my time till Sept 5. 
Neither has my sister, but I shall say lit- 
tle about her because she is so young, only 
eighteen, and they say she rides beautiful- 
ly; so you see for yourself it will be politic 
for me to keep her in the background—if I 
can. We will try not to feel too disap- 
pointed if your generous offer falls neith- 
er to—[Old Rose nor Olive Green, Farmer’s 
Daughters of Western Massachusetts. 


What do the Tablers thing of Farmer 
Sport’s handsome offer? Would it be proper 
for a likely young lady to accept, with- 
out Knowing anything of his habits or char- 
acter? There are quite a number of farm- 
er’s daughters in this vicinity who do not 
ride a bicycle, neither do they have much 
time to practice riding horseback at this 
season of the year.—[W. E. M. 





I have a summer cottage which I wish to 
find a name for. Who can suggest?— 


[George Moore, Ontario. 
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Recognition Under Difficulties, 





‘Ts that you, Laura?” 

“T guess so; and you’re Clementine, aren’t 
you? I thought it was you as I saw your 
skirt coming.” 


TO MRS. PINKHAM 


From Mrs. Walter E. Budd, of Pat. 
chogue, New York. 














Mrs. Bupp, in the following letter, 
tells a familiar story of weakness and 
suffering, and thanks Mrs. Pinkham 
for complete relief: 

** DEAR Mrs. PInkHAM:—I think it is 
my duty to write 
to youand tellyou 
what Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s 

Vegetable 

Compound 
has done for 
me. I feel like 
another woman. 
Thad such dread- 


ful headaches 
9 







through my 

temples and 

on top of my 

head, that I 
nearly went 
crazy; wasalso 
troubled with 
chills,wasvery 
weak; my left 
side from my 
shoulders to 
my waist pain- 
ed me terribly. I could not sleep for 
the pain. Plasters would help for a 
while, butas soon as taken off, the pain 
would be just as bad asever. Doctors 
prescribed medicine, but it gave me no 
relief. 

‘*Now I feel so well and strong, 
have no more headaches, and no 
pain in side, and it is all owing to 
your Compound. I cannot praise it 
enough. It is a wonderful medicine. 
I recommend it to every woman I 
know.” 
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A Cooler for Wells. 





























FIG 1. THE COOLER AND SHED. 


On most farms ice cannot be had, hence 
the best way to keep butter, fresh meat, 
vegetables, etc, is to 
hang them in the well. 
The old-fashioned plan 
of suspending therm by 
means of a pail and a 
rope is inconvenient. 
The device shown in the 
illustrations is very 
convenient for this. 
Over the well is built a 
shed. Under this a 
frame work is_ con- 
structed, covering half 
of the well. This is lat- 
ticed in. A cooler con- 
structed like a dumb 
waiter is then made. This can be easily 
moved up or down, and the problem of 
keeping food cool is solved. Those who 
have used this device prefer it to a re- 
frigerator, from the fact that the tempera- 
ture is constant. Where ice is used there 
is more or less variation, due to melting. 

The waiter itself is made of inch-lumber, 
and the two sides are covered with the or- 
Ginary wire screening, like that used for 
door and window screens. The two up- 
rights between which the waiter is placed 
are 2x4. Ordinary window weights and 
cords with pulley wheels at the top com- 
plete the outfit. The pump occupies the 
half of the well platform not occupied by 
the waiter. This waiter can be constructed 
at small cost and is a source of great sat- 
isfaction. Fig 1 shows the well with the 
frame and waiter in place. The pump is 
on the opposite side and cannot be seen. 
Fig 2 is the waiter, showing the method of 
construction. It can be any desired size 
but 3x3 ft one foot in depth will be found 
large enough for the average farm. 








FIG 2. THE COOLER. 





Knitted Socks for the Soldiers. 


G. T. DRENNAN. 





Cast 32 stitches on each of three me- 
dium sized knitting needles, and knit once 
around plain. Then knit two, purl two, 
for four inches. This makes the ribbed 
top -which clings as close as elastic and 
prevents the sock curling over, or wrinkl- 
ing down when worn. After the ribbing is 
knit, knit plain for the leg, "and five inches 
will make a good length. Then divide the 
stitches so that one-half will ali be on one 
needle, for the heel. Knit plain across and 
purl back, and so continue till 
the heel or flap is four inches long. Divide 
the stitches evenly on two needles, knit 
them together and bind off, and take one 
needle and carry the thread through every 
selvage stitch down the side of the heel, 
forming as many stitches as there are 
rows in the heel. Knit across what is now 
the instep and pick up _ the_ selvage 
stitches on the other side of the heel. Knit 
plain and narrow, or knit two together 
every other round on each side, at the 
base of the heel. This forms the gusset on 
each of the heels and brings the foot down 
to the size preferred. As a rule the foot 
ought to measure six or eight inches less 
than the ankle. Knit the foot four inches 


— from where the gusset ends to where 
the 


toe begins. To narrow off the 


MOTHERS 


toe, knit two together at each end 
of each needle and knit four rounds plain; 
narrow at each end and knit three rounds 
plain; narrow again and knit two rounds 
plain; narrow, knit one round and so con- 
tinue till only four stitches are left on each 
needle. Knit these together and bind off, 
drawing the thread through to the wrong 
side and securing it with needle and 
thread. 


Soldier’s Visor. 








Visor to draw over the head and ears, in 


standing guard at night, or in_ cold 
weather, under exposure. 

Cast 110 stitches on three needles and 
with the fourth knit across plain. Then 


purl three, knit three for two-thirds finger 
length. Divide the stitches evenly and 
plain three, purl three, one-half of them 
for 1% fingers’ length. Divide this 
half or flap into three, so as to have 26 
stitches on the middle needle and knit 
plain three, purl three back and forth, nar- 
rowing or knitting two together at each 
side until the cap is turned, like the heel 
of a stocking. Then pick up the stitches 
down the selvage side and knit three, purl 
three across to the other side and pick up 
the selvage stitches there. Continue to 
knit three, purl three round and round, 
narrowing (on each side at the base of the 
heel or cup), every other round until the 
visor numbers 110 stitches. Knit three, 
purl three, after the narrowing is done for 
two-thirds of a finger’s length and bind 
off. This visor draws on over the head and 
down on the neck, leaving the face free. 





Letter H Quilt Block. 


ALLIE L. NAY. 








To make a plain letter H, do not put 
the small square block at top and bottom 
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of the upright strips, and cut the strip 
that goes across the letter enough longer 
to make the letter form a square. 





A Reliable Liniment—This homemade 
mixture is excellent. Fill a quart bottle 
with one-third ammonia, one-third 
turpentine and one-third camphor 
spirits to which half. an ounce of 
powdered borax has been added. Shake 
well, cork tightly and set aside for use.— 
{E. R. Parker. 


Ammonia is excellent for the bites and 
stings of insects. 
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“BLOOD WILL TRLL.” 


The Grandson of a Great Author In 
the Famous Charge Up 
. San Juan Hill. 


JACK HAWTHORNE’S LETTER TO 
HIS MOTHER. 


IN THE FIELD, CuBA, July 6. 
DEAREST MOTHER: 

I write to let you know that I am still 
alive and well, though I am rather surpris- 
ed to find myself so. 

We had a terrible battle that lasted three 
days, and in which we lost 1600 killed and 
wounded. I never expected to come through 
the battle, much less without a scratch. At 
least a dozen men were killed or wounded 
right around me. 

The major of our battalion called for two 
men to go forward and locate the enemy, 
so I and another man called Botts jumped 
up and ran forward to where we could see 
the Spaniards on the hill. 

It seemed certain death to get up, the 
bullets were flying so thick, but we got 
back all right and reported. Botts was af- 
terwards shot through the leg. 

I have lost everything except the clothes 
I have on. Your loving son, 

JACK HAWTHORNE, 

Company A, 7ist New York Volunteers. 


But no, Jack Hawthorne had not lost his 
most precious possession of all—the heroic 
blood that courses in his veins. Heroic 
blood it was that prompted both him and 
Private Botts at the same instant to jump 
up and rush forward with such alacrity in 
the face of almost certain death. 

All the world knows the name of this 
young fellow’s grandfather, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, author of The Scarlet Letter 
and The Marble Faun, masterpieces of 
English literature, but who has heard of 
Botts, the unromantic cognomen of _ the 
youngster’s equally brave companion? 
What forefathers have handed down to 
him the blood from which heroes are made? 


HEROISMLIS IN THE BLOOD. 


“Blood will tell,” is an axiom that in all 
the ages has never been gainsaid. Every 
man who does a brave, heroic act, carries 
within his veins a quality of blood that 
urges and sustains him. No matter whether 
he inherits it from a long line of famous 
ancestors or from the sound and healthy 
constitution of his immediate parents, 
whose only distinction is honorable toil and 
a simple virtuous life. 

It matters little where or how you ob- 
tain it, but it matters all the world that 
by some means you possess good blood. 
Good blood is first, last and always the 
making ofmanly men and womanly women. 
It is the source of all courage, virtue and 
happiness. 


CAN A MAN MAKE HIMSELF A HERO? 


“A man’s first duty,’’ said Henry Ward 
Beecher, in a grand sermon on human de- 
velopment, “is to be a good animal.” A 
man may himself begin the rehabilitation 
of his physical powers, laying the founda- 
tion of his own manliness and of an inher- 
itance for those who come after him more 
precious than fine gold and rubies. 

Men and women who are sick, wretched 
and incapacitated for their full share in the 
daily, hourly struggle for existence, ought 
to carefully determine whether or not their 
mental, moral and physical faculties may 
be improved and advanced surely to a 
higher and nobler plane. 


WHY PEOPLE DESPAIR. 


In the depth of sickness and wretched- 
ness, men feel that their days of courage 
and usefulness are ended, women feel that 
they will never more be equal to the duties 
and burdens that come upon a wife and 
mother, but too often this sad conclusion, 
and the deep and hopeless despondency that 
accompanies it, is entirely erroneous. 

It comes because manly mentality and 
womanly courage have been sapped and 
undermined by the subtle, disintegrating 
poison of physical debility and mal-nutri- 
tion. The spirit ceases to be “‘willing’’ be- 
cause the flesh is weak; the blood is impov- 
erished,the nutritive powers depleted. Itis by 
overcoming these physical disabilities and 
restoring the forces of nutrition to full and 














complete vitality that Dr Tierce’s won- 
derful Golden Medical Discovery gives back 
to men and women their true birthright 
of hopefulness, endurance and heroism. 


WHAT TWO SOLDIERS SAY. 


“Four months ago I did not think to be in 
shape to assist our Uncle Samuel in case of 
hostilities,’’ said a Florida gentleman, A. D. 
Weller, Esq, of Pensacola, in a letter to 
Dr Pierce. ‘““But thanks to you, I am now 
ready for the ‘dons.’ Since receiving your 
diagnosis of my case, as stomach trouble 
and liver complaint, I have taken eight 
bottles of Dr Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery and must say that I am transformed 
from a ‘walking shadow’ (as my friends 
called me) to perfect health.”’ 

“Thirteen years ago I was wounded by 
a ball passing through my lung,” says 
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treated, lead on to that dread disease, con- 
sumption. 

It obliterates poisonous bile-products and 
disease-germs from the circulation and the 
skin; expels morbid accumulations from the 
bronchial tubes and lung cells; gives keen 
assimilative power to the digestive juices 
and blood-making glands; and supplies an 
abundance of that pure regenerating, nutri- 
tive material which builds up healthy tis- 
sue, muscular flesh and vital nerve force. 
It regenerates the blood, and thereby re- 
juvenates the man. 

WHAT MAKES NERVE-POWER ? 

For delicate, nervous broken-down and 
emaciated invalids. It is a thousand 
times preferable to nauseous emulsions, or 
delusive stimulants, malt extracts and al- 
coholic “compounds,” It does not give a 





BATTLE OF SAN JUAN. 


George H. Belcher, of Dorton, Pike Co, Ky. 
“TI have had a bad cough ever since, with 
shortness of breath, and it. was very easy 
to take cold; the slightest change of 
weather would. cause the cough to be so 
bad I would have to sit up in bed all night. 

“T could not eat or sleep at times; I was 
all run-down; I could not work at all. A 
few months ago I began using Dr Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. I have not used 
more than two. bottles and now I can eat, 
sleep and work, and I feel like a new man. 
I cannot find words to sufficiently recom- 
mend Dr Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
or tell the good it has done me.” 


THE BASIS OF POWER. 


The extraordinary effect of this great 
Discovery upon the digestive and nutritive 
organism, which is the basis of all physical 
renewal, gives it efficient potency in all 
those complaints of both adults and chil- 
dren, associated with debility, emaciation 
and loss of stamina: It is the sovereign 
remedy above all medicines ever invented 
for overcoming severe, chronic, lingering 
coughs, throat and bronchial complaints, 
bleeding from the lungs and all kindred 
ailments, which, if neglected, or badly 





mere temporary stimulus to the nerves. It 
feeds them; it rebuilds them; it makes 
rich blood and transforms it into healthy 
nerve-fiber. 


GREAT SUFFERING. 


“My health has been failing for several 
years,” writes Mrs Sophia A. Slemp, of 
Sugargrove Smyth Co, Va. “I had hot 
flashes and at times a dreadful hurting in 
my back above the loins; I could not rest 
at night on account. of hot spells. Last 
spring I began to feel so weak I could 
scarcely do my work, and in April I broke 
down completely. ~i had indigestion and 
kidney trouble. The back of my head and 
neck would be so tired, I could not rest. 
The left side of my face ached, but. the 
pains and aches yielded under the influence 
ot Dr Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
and Pleasant Pellets. I had also a severe 
pain in my left limb. I tried different lin- 
iments but received no relief. I could not 
lie still on account of the suffering in my 
body. My limbs and feet were cold, al- 
though I was in a perspiration nearly all 
the time. Sometimes I would have to be 


propped up in bed all night, and even then 
could sleep but little. 
“I sent for the doctor. and, asked if: he 
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could cure me. He said he had never fail- 
ed but a time or two. I took his treatment 
about three weeks and was no better, but 
worse, if anything, so I decided to try Dr 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. I bought 
six bottles but I only had to take four bot- 
tles of the Golden Medical Discovery and 
two vials of the Pleasant Pellets and I 
was able to do my work again. I have 
thus far had no return of the disease. I 
feel better this spring than I have felt for 
several seasons. I have no hot spells like 
I had for several years. If I had taken your 
treatment sooner, no doubt I could have 
kept that bad spell off, but I am _ truly 
thankful that I took your medicine and 
found a cure. I shall ever praise the medi- 
cine that cured me and I will recommend it 
to all suffering as I was.”’ 


DANGERS AVOIDED. 


This matchless Golden Medical Discovery 
is absolutely free from alcohol. It is to- 
tally unlike the numerous sarsaparillas, 
tonics, compound, malt extracts and so- 
called blood-purifiers which contain so 
large a percentage of alcohol that their per- 
sistent use is almost certain to awaken a 
morbid craving for stimulants. The Golden 
Medical Discovery is a temperance medi- 
cine, pure and simple. It may be used with 
perfect confidence in a temperance family. 
Thereby all danger of contracting the al- 
cohol habit is avoided. 

The unparalleled reputation of Dr Pierce’s 
| Golden Medical Discovery has led some 
| unscrupulous dealers to take advantage of 
| the almost universal demand by attempting 
to substitute some other article in which 
they have a greater interest. Any drug- 
gist who evinces his contempt for your 
judgment bv trying to foist upon you some- 
thing different from what you ask for, on 
the plea that his substitute is “just as 
good’should be met by a flat refusal to 
discuss the question. Show him that you 
have a mind of your own. 

The splendid Invalids’ Hotel and Sur- 
gical Institute at Buffalo, N Y, of which 
Dr Pierce is the chief consulting physician, 
is the model medical institution of America; 
Dr Pierce’s staff of nearly a score of asso- 
ciate specialists includes the most eminent 
experts in every field of practice. 


NO CHARGE. 


No charge is made for consultation by 
mail; and anyone writing to Dr Pierce will 
receive a cordial, earnest, prompt reply, 
containing the best professional advice ob- 
tainable in America, without one cent of 
cost; and the treatment suggested will be 
always the most simple, sensible and inex- 
pensive. 

AN UNMATCHED EXPERIENCE, 


It should be remembered that Dr Pierce 
in his thirty years of practical experience 
at the head of his great institution, has 
successfully treated more cases of severe, 
obstinate, chronic diseases than the aver- 
age local practitioner ever heard of. His 
great thousand-page illustrated Common 
Sense Medical Adviser has had a greater 
sale than any other medical book ever pub- 
lished in any language. Three quarters of a 
million copies were sold at $1.50 each. A 
free edition, paper-bound, nas been issued, 
and one copy will be sent to any one family 
for the mere cost of mailing, 21 one-cent 
stamps sent to Dr R.’V. Pierce, Buffalo, N 
Y; or for 31 stamps a heavier, handsome, 
cloth-bound copy will be sent. 
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Box 808, AN EXCELLENT COMPILATION of : 

0, Y, HALLOCK & SONS, YORK, PA. those everyday facts which an everyday elves 
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carefully over your Year. Book and Almanac and ‘ 
find it a cyclopedia of all the events which have 
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taken place throughout the world. It treats of every 
subject, especially those pertaining to agriculture. 
The subjects are so numerous that it must have 
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good advice every farmer and farmer’s wife in the land; I men- ¢ 
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